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ITS HISTORY, THEORY AND PRACTICH 


By André Tridon 
The first book to co-ordinate the vary- 
ing theories of Freud, Adler, Jung and 
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analysts. The author avoids the tech- 
nical jargon of the analysts and pre- 
sents the conflicting theories without 
bias. 14-page bibliography. ($2.00) 
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liant living French political thinker. 
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the whole matter was summarily dismissed 
by Lloyd Geerge and the other leaders in 
Paris. (Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c.) 
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books below. ‘‘ Veblen assumes in his 
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facts and as his own contribution indi- 
cates the causal connections between 
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cultural growth. His is a book of 
interpretations written by one with a genius 
for taking the cosmic point of view.” 
Small wonder the London Nation calls 


him “That most original of American 
thinkers.” 
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Economic Science; Industrial and Pecu- 
niary Employments: An Early Experiment 
in Trusts, etc. ($3.00) 


THE VESTED INTERESTS 


AND THE STATE OF, THE INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS 
“Tf this book could be used as a test of 
competence, an industrial conference might 
be something more than an _ eighteenth 
century economic morality.”,—The Nation. 
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The most embarrassing book that an intelli- 


gent person can read, revealing the hollow- 


ness of our canons of taste, education, and 
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A profound analysis of the impulse for 
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A deliberate consideration of the purpose 
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The best of their kind 
of the year— 


Among the six most important works 
of American fiction of the year the 
New York Times Book Review in- 
cludes , 


WINESBURG, 
OHIO 


By Sherwood Anderson 
One critic has described this book as 
the “ unroofing of any small American 
town.” If Mr. Anderson’s characters 
are courageous or virtuous it is by 
chance—just as with you or me. “If 
the book came out of Russia,” says the 
Philadelphia Ledger, “we would be 
hailing its author as a new master.” 


($1.50) 


Louis Untermeyer, in his summary in the 
New York Evening Post, names first among 
“the three most remarkable volumes of 
American poetry” published during the 
year 


THE SOLITARY 


By James Oppenheim 
“Mr. Oppenheim,” says The Nation, 
“may be viewed as the most complete 
follower, in our present poetry, of the 
Whitman tradition.” ($1.25) 


“Tet me end,” concludes Mr. Untermeyer, 
“with a flat prognostication: A new lyricist 
combining the fluency of Sara Teasdale and 
the firm freshness of Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay will appear early next [this] year. 
Her name is Winifred Welles and her 
volume will be called ‘The Hesitant 


> THE 
HESITANT HEART 


By Winifred Welles 


A first book by a young poet of music, 
charm, and imagination; a volume that 
will establish her firmly. ($1.00) 


THE ARMY 
WITH BANNERS 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 
This play, produced at the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier in New York, bears 
the sub-title: “A Divine Comedy of This 
Very Day, Setting Forth the Story of a 
Morning in the Early Millennium.” The 
New York Posi says: “One of the most 
remarkable plays of the generation. Its 
theme is Christianity and the travesty of it 
by its professors. This has never been ‘pre- 
sented in so novel or so controversial a 
form. ($1.50) 


Your bookseller has these books or can get them at once, or you may order them c. o. d. from 


32 W. 58th st. B. W. Huebsch, Publisher New York City 
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he Lite Line 


A Review of American Relief Activities in Europe and the 


Near 


East 


By Bruno Lasker 


HAT exactly remains of the purpose of those 
Americans, who, from the outbreak of the war 
went overseas in ever-increasing numbers, finally 
reaching their thousands, to engage in ‘‘ war re- 


lief?” What of the purpose of the whole nation that stood 


if behind that gigantic social enterprise and later on lent its 
/ aid to vast schemes of social reconstruction in the war-swept 


territories? It is only by recalling that purpose that we can 
judge the success of the efforts now made and the adequacy 
From the beginning there 
were at least three different motives: To help the democratic 


nations of the world win the war, especially by endeavoring 


to maintain the morale of the Allied peoples; to express sym- 
pathy with the chief sufferers and to alleviate the distress 
and anguish especially of the young, the sick and the homeless ; 
finally, to contribute toward the rehabilitation of the Allied 
peoples and their social betterment as a matter of duty to- 
wards civilization. 

The war is over; and the need for maintaining morale in 
the interest of victory no longer exists. A mere expression of 
sympathy is no longer called for. There remains the task 
of fighting death, distress and disease, of aiding the material 
and spiritual upbuilding of the stricken peoples. And now, 
more than a year after the armistice, a new door has opened 
to the imagination of the American people, and they see the 
suffering among the former enemy countries as a touch- 
stone for the humanity of the democracies and a summons 
to civilization. The call of Europe, thus swelled, echoes 
in our hearts. But it is a call of many voices, and we may 
not be able to heed them all. Shall we shut our ears to the 
appeals that come across the Atlantic on the plea that we 
are too busy setting our own house in order, that with the 
passing of the immediate danger to civilization Europe must 
now work her own salvation? Or shall we in a generous, 
care-free way acknowledge our humanitarian responsibility 
for the fate of Europe, but decline to familiarize ourselves 
with the economic, political and philanthropic obligations 
which that assumption of responsibility involves? Clearly, if 


_ we recognize any duty at all, we must first try to realize 


the meaning of these appeals; and that requires an analysis 
which lays bare their component elements. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
late commissioner in Europe for the Food Administration and . 
for the American Relief Administration, in a recent address 
before the League of Free Nations Association, distinguished 
between four different purposes behind the appeals now ad- 
dressed to Americans: That of securing credit in aid of mili- 
tary and political policies; credit in aid of economic recon- 
struction; credit to buy food and avert famine—with which 
is combined an appeal for actual food supplies from American 
surplus stores, eventually to be paid for; and outright gifts 
of charity partly to prevent imminent starvation where no 
assets are left that could be sold or pawned for food and partly 
to make available for the alleviation of suffering some portion 
of the New World’s superfluity of material wealth and spirit- 
ual energy. Growing out of this third purpose is the hope 
that American philanthropy -as well as American -capital, 
will participate in the work of constructive rehabilitation. 

It is only the last of these four appeals, the humanitarian, 
as Dr. Taylor calls it, which we can attempt to discuss in 
these pages. But it is so closely linked to the general task 
of averting famine and of economic reconstruction that a few 
words are necessary to make clear the relation between them. 


I. CREDIT AND FOOD CONTROL 

G uee are now before the American people several pro- 

posals to enable Europe to buy food with American credit, 
outstanding among them Mr. Hoover’s plan, endorsed by 
President Wilson and now before Congress, to continue 
the United States Grain Corporation with widened powers, 
enabling it to use at least part of its capital to supply food 
to foreign governments on long-term credit. They are based 
on the assumption that the recipient nations possess assets 
which can be recognized as commercially sound security. 
Unfortunately, in most of these requests for loans—usually 
for sums that seém large even after the colossal expenditures 
that have been incurred in the conduct of the war itself— 
the food needs which they use meant to cover are not sepa- 
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rated from other economic needs, and the economic needs 
in general are not separated from the political purposes which 
in part create them. Dr. Taylor emphatically declared that 
many of the more or less hidden political purposes behind 
the economic programs of the European applicants for Amer- 
ican loans are purposes which the American people would 
not countenance were they clearly brought into the light of 
day. But he admits that it is possible, should it be made an 
insistent condition, to recognize the purely economic needs 
within the limits of national self-preservation and the social 
welfare. Like other economists he proposes that the economic 
needs, when thus limited, be met with the utmost prompti- 
tude and liberality. For, social and industrial stability in the 
world cannot be realized without the reconstruction of normal 
conditions of life and of international intercourse. A Eu- 
rope, or any large territory, held for long in the suspense 
of waiting before it can resume trade relations, is a danger 
to the whole world and not least to the United States itself. 

Among the food needs we have to distinguish three: the 
reliance of closely populated countries on the importation of 
some of their required food as a matter of permanent neces- 
sity; emergent needs brought about by war conditions which 
are temporary and likely to be of short duration; emergent 
needs arising from changed economic and political circum- 

~ stances which must last until these circumstances are again 
changed by political action. Leaving aside the problems 
inherent in international economic interdependence, we have 
to deal, for the most part, with a temporary condition 
of want due to exhaustion of stocks and of fertility, to 
reduction of capital and of man power, in some cases to an 
actual reduction of the area under cultivation. These causes 
of increased dependence upon the outside for food obtain 
in most of the belligerent countries of Europe and the Near 
East, but have produced alarming effects more especially in 
the long belt of potentially rich land which extends from 
Finland to Mesopotamia, from the Baltic to the Balkan 
States and beyond them to the whole of Asia Minor. 

Unable with last year’s crops to sustain their populations 
until the next harvest, all these states are facing famine unless 
they receive material aid. The improvement of their agricul- 
ture will take time, not only because little capital is available 
to restore and improve the fields in their former richness, 
but also because livestock has been cut down to a fraction 
of its former importance by the wholesale slaughter of herds 
and by a determined policy, in some cases, to produce food in 
its least expensive forms—involving substitution of cereal crops 
for hay, fodder and pasture. That improvement, neverthe- 
less, can be assumed as highly probable, so that the present 
food deficit may be reckoned with as one of gradually dimin- 
ishing proportions. In contemplating possible sources of 
supply in the intermediate period, it must be remembered 
that the countries which normally produce enough food for 
their own consumption, with a surplus for exportation, such 
as Russia, Rumania and Hungary, also have suffered a con- 

’ siderable reduction of their output for the reasons already 
mentioned. The only conclusion, therefore, is that for a 
long time to come Europe will have to depend to an un- 
precedented extent upon long-haul imports of food from the 
American continents and from Australasia. 

Two countries must be singled out for separate mention 
because in them the emergent want has assumed the more 
serious and permanent form briefly indicated above. There 
is no prospect that with present political conditions either 
‘Austria or Armenia can recover the proportion of home sup- 
plies of food on which they were able to rely in the past— 
not even after an interval of internal reconstruction. Their 
problem is not one of temporary and diminishing need for 
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additional imports but of permanent inability to support their 
populations. ‘Three possible solutions of that problem sug- 
gest themselves: large-scale emigration has been proposed— 
this for the present is out of the question, especially for Ar- 
menia where the love of home is more strongly developed, 
perhaps, than anywhere else in the world. Gradual intensi- 
fication of agriculture may bring relief in time but is a slow 
process. Industrial rehabilitation, enabling the exchange of 
manufactured products for food and raw materials, is the 
only sure solution. In the case of Austria, Dr. Taylor thinks 
that incorporation in the new German republic, refused by the 
Supreme Council on military grounds, would have established 
a claim upon the general resources of that nation with a large 
chance of response. Its past claims upon adjoining: agricul- 
tural sections of the former Austrian empire have been all 
but eliminated by their incorporation in the new states which 
face heavy food problems of their own. 

As to voluntary charity, it seems to be agreed by those who 
have studied the question of food requirements that the part 
it can play in the combat of famine must at best remain an 
exceedingly small one, and that even national relief from one 
government to another has definite and narrow limits of prac- 
ticability. Only international political agreements and an in- 
ternational cooperative plan of economic reconstruction en- 
compassing the food resources of the whole world can accom- 
plish the desired result. 


II. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
HE humanitarian or charitable task, then, resolves itself 
into a combination of measurable, specific objects rather 
than a general fight of famine. It includes aid in governmental 
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disaster and famine relief and services requiring intensive ex- — 


pert effort along lines which private enterprise is, on the 
whole, better equipped to render than are governments. Both 
objects have a strong, traditional appeal to Americans. In 
great emergencies they have never relied exclusively on gov- 
ernmental agencies but even when these are in the field are 
accustomed to parallel them with private supplementary ac- 
tivities. In specialized forms of aid, they have built up 
methods of which they are justly proud. They have never 
been lacking either in spontaneity of giving or in the use of 
opportunities for slow, constructive effort toward permanent 
readjustment. 

At a time of great emergency, after a flood, fire or earth- 
quake, or in a sudden industrial crisis which throws thousands 
of wage-earners out of work, there is often justification for 
methods of relief which are condemned by social workers at 
normal times when an application of more adequate and more 
individualized forms of aid is practicable. But it is com- 
monly recognized in the United States that the bread-line is 
incidental only to crises such as these and must be followed at 
the first possible moment by measures for the reconstruction 
of normal life. American relief in Europe during the war 
has been.of the dual nature of bread-lines and scientific social 
work. Its bread-lines were of a magnificent scale, sustained 
by the work and sacrifices of untold thousands who gave 
“until it hurt’. But from the very beginning, chiefly through 
the agency of the American Red Cross, there was also built up 
a great machinery of systematic restoration. 

The emergency has not yet passed. From fifteen to twenty 
million men, women and children in Central Europe alone 
stand on the brink of starvation, do not know often whence 
tomorrow’s bread is to come. Hundreds of thousands are 
suffering from diseases of many kinds, unable to secure the 
treatment necessary to bring back their health and vigor. It 
seems at times—as it has often seemed in the midst of a more 
localized disaster—that the actual amount of aid which it is 
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possible to render, even including the organized charity of 
the whole nation through its government, is little more than 
a drop in the bucket; that after a hasty and inadequate first 
aid the sufferers are left very much to their own devices, that 
no provision is or can be made to undo their suffering or re- 
create their prosperity and that, in short, when all is said 
and done, the net result of the effort is the saving of some 
lives without provision for more than the barest existence, and 
without any great sacrifice of luxury and comfort on the part 
of the givers. But it would be unjust thus to belittle the effi- 
cacy of that, first aid, inadequate though it may be. It has 
done more than to save lives—though, after all, that in itself 
is not a negligible task; it has sustained hope; it has en- 
couraged self-help and averted black despair. And while in 
the war-swept area we are yet in that first stage of emergency 
relief which might be compared to the bread-line, yet we have 
at the same time made a good start with the second stage of 
our work, the planning of systematic rebuilding, the organi- 
zation of-forces for permanent social improvement. 

In chronicling the want of the world and the available pro- 
vision for meeting it, we must beware of three dangers: to 
belittle the results actually obtained from the efforts already 
made and so to discourage further effort; to overpraise these 
efforts and become uncritical in their appreciation; to over- 
emphasize obligations abroad and by so doing make it more 
difficult for those primarily responsible for organized charity 
and social work at home to secure support for their work. It 
is, of course, a matter for the individual conscience to appraise 
the relative urgency of the calls from the home parish and 
from the world at large. The fact remains, however, that 
important home charities have suffered seriously during the 


war and have not yet recovered their former financial stand- 
ing. On the other hand, indications are not lacking of a 
change of public sentiment in this respect. In some cities an 
extraordinary misconception of the aims and methods of Am- 
erican relief work overseas seems to prevail. No other ex- 
planation is possible, for instance, of the action of the War 
Chest of Columbus, Ohio, which soon after the armistice re- 
funded to its contributors 25 per cent of the amounts sub- 
scribed, and perhaps also of other war chests which have gone 
out of business altogether. 

The reaction from the war-time enthusiasm for overseas 
relief is due, in part, to the nature of the appeals that have 
been made. When every agency abroad sent out its hair- 
raising description of the conditions which it hoped to remedy, 
often highly colored if not imaginative “sob stuff”, accom- 
panied by pictures of starving children and burning homes, 
and asking for sums which a few years ago would have suf- 
ficed to cover the budgets of all the American relief agencies 
combined—may not the psychological effect produced have 
been the reverse of the one intended? It is only by placing 
these different appeals into some sort of perspective that 
popular confidence can be established. Unfortunately, with 
the best effort it has not been possible to secure strictly ac- 
curate and comparable information. In one or two cases, 
the accounts rendered by relief agencies have proved mislead- 
ing; a tendency to overestimate the volume of work accom- 
plished is common to many of them. Moreover, a mere pre- 
sentation of facts concerning work done, unless it is con- 
trasted with the need it is designed to meet, may produce false 
impressions; but the need cannot be accurately measured. In 
a few cases, the shortcomings in performance are suffi- 
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ciently obvious, and it can easily be seen that the particular 
‘enterprise has not arisen from a very sound study of the need. 
Sometimes a sense of proportion and of perspective is lacking. 
Nevertheless, we must measure the American effort overseas 
as a whole on the basis of the spirit that animates it and with 
due regard for the variety of its purposes and programs, rather 
than from the standpoint of one individual philosophy. We 
must, first of all, try to understand the current ideas with 
which the directors of the different agencies themselves have 
to reckon, whatever their own views might be. 
tangle of overlapping and sometimes conflicting purposes, 
seven motivations seem to stand out as receiving most gen- 
er | endorsement: 

First, the response of pity to human suffering, tugging at the heart- 
strings of all people sensitive to the higher things of life, whether 


the call come from famine-stricken India, from flooded provinces in 
China or from earth-rocked cities in Mexico; 


Second, that a starving central or eastern Europe is a reproach to 
civilization; 


Third, that it is dangerous to the stability and peace of the world, 
and that in the interest of all nations, including the United States 
itself, the hapless masses must be saved from despair and the social 
disorder that springs from despair; 


Fourth, an idea which has little basis in fact—that nothing must be 
done to encourage these peoples in the belief that American charity 
is a bottomless trough into which they can go on dipping for suste- 
nance without hard work and the utmost use of their own resources; 


Fifth, that, independent of any large measure of material relief 
such as can be handled only through government agencies, there is 
and will remain the widest possible field for American philanthropy 
in the building up of modern machinery of social prophylaxis and 
amelioration along specialized lines. (In the opinion of competent 
observers, the model institutions and examples of effective organiza- 
tion created by American agencies throughout Europe are the most 
important gift the American people have made; and it would be 
nothing short of catastrophe to permit more of these institutions and 
organizations to die from lack of continued interest and support) ; 


Sixth, that American philanthropic aid must be kept free from 
political entanglements; 
Seventh, that other nations must do their share. 


As regards the last point, the attitude now sometimes met 
with among former subscribers to foreign relief is one of sus- 
picion of being imposed upon. What are other wealthy coun- 
tries doing, they ask. What of Great Britain, what of Hol- 
land, what of Scandinavia? Occasionally it is even asserted 
that neutral countries have made money out of the war and 
should be held to contribute more to the relief of their neigh- 
bors.. Without entering a full description of the sacrifices 
made by all these nations, let it here simply be stated that, 
in proportion to their population and wealth, these sacrifices 
have been and are greater and not smaller than those of the 
United States. Switzerland has almost been bankrupted by 
the war which deprived her of fuel and raw materials for 
her principal industries and yet is generously supporting a 
number of great international agencies of relief. Spain no less 
than the great European Allied powers is facing tremendous 
financial problems of its own. England in several of the 
largest relief enterprises (in Russia, Germany, Asia Minor 
and the Balkans) has been the pioneer whom other nations 
have slowly followed. Italy, in spite of.serious internal dif- 
ficulties which for years to come will make the greatest pos- 
sible demands on her statesmanship and patriotism, is caring 
for thousands of children of her former arch enemy, Austria, 
caring for them generously from the fullness of her fine 
spirit of humanity. In short, “ Let George do it” is not an 
alternative for vigorous American action but only a most un- 
worthy shelving of responsibility. America is the only nation 
with sufficient wealth to prevent starvation over large areas 
and to save the world from moral and material bankruptcy. 
_ Underlying the motives and qualifications of American re- 
lief activity overseas is an uneasiness and hesitancy springing 
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from the novelty of intimate human relationships on foreign 
continents. ‘The warm impulse to do something that will 
mitigate distress finds itself stultified by the immensity of the 
task. Problems seem insoluble so long as they loom in bulk. 
Only as general facts are reduced to specific data, symptoms 
localized, and the characteristics and incidence of the ill clearly 
defined by careful diagnosis, does that task become one of 
measurable proportions. The real trouble is that after several 
years of costly effort we are still too largely dealing with. 
misery en masse. ; 

Before coming to a detailed consideration of the different 
agencies and of the different countries in. which they operate, 


it should be stated that no critical appreciation is here at- 


tempted. Of those mentioned side by side all are not of the 
same standing. Some have failed as yet to render their 
supporters a detailed account of their stewardship; others, 
though entirely correct in their accounting methods and en- 
dorsed by the National Information Bureau, are not up to the 
mark in efficiency:and economy. Nor can it be said that the 
concerns disposing of the largest funds or maintaining the 
largest number of workers abroad are always giving the 
greatest value for the money entrusted to them. Indeed, 
among the most valuable cf the social efforts are many of the 
smaller, specialized works of relief, reconstruction and educa- 
tion which command relatively limited means but administer 
these with the utmost care and resourcefulness. 


{ 


Mention should, perhaps, also be made of the foreign | 


agencies which send their emissaries to the United States to 
collect what they can without the intermedium of an Ameri- 
can committee. Without wishing to suggest the closing of 
doors to all such appeals, it should be pointed out that when 


there is no responsible committee of persons in whom Ameri+. 


cans have confidence to vouch for the competency of those 
who seek aid to perform the services they wish to render, 


ro such elementary checks as the endorsement of the Na- — 


tional Information Bureau are possible, and there is even a 
possibility of misrepresentation and fraud. 


III. THE MAJOR AGENCIES! 


The American Relief Administration: European 
Children’s Fund 

T will be remembered that when the war came to an end 

and the Food Administration as one of the departments of 
government created for the period of the war wound up its 
work, Congress passed a bill establishing the American Re- 
lief Administration to carry on the humanitarian branch of 
the Food Administration’s activity in Belgium and other for- 
eign countries. The bulk of the so-called ‘“ famine fund ” of 
$100,000,000 appropriated for the new administration was 
invested in loans to foreign governments for the purchase of 
American food. Only $12,000,000 was spent in outright 
gifts, which were made exclusively for provision of meals for 
undernourished children. The Relief Administration, as an 
official agency, in turn duly expired through Congressional 


action on June. 30, 1919; but not until efficient organiza- 


tions for the last-named part of its work, the feeding of 
children, had been set up in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, Ru- 
mania and the non-Bolshevik part of Northwest Russia. 


Wide public confidence in the methods of foreign relief es- 


tablished by. Herbert C. Hoover and the demand of the 
foreign governments for the continuation of his services were 
so strong that a way was found to keep this fragment of the 


1 Only those agencies are here included which operate in more than 
one country, though several of them have so reduced their work abroad 
that in the matter of expenditure and number of workers they rank 
after certain agencies which operate in one country only. ‘The data 
are taken almost entirely from statements prepared by the various 
agencies themselves. 
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American program of public help going, though this time on 
a purely voluntary basis. 

: At the time of writing, there is every likelihood that this 
admittedly insufficient participation of America in the com- 
bat of famine will once more be reinforced by Congress by 
voting further amounts to be made available to foreign gov- 
ernments for loans with which to purchase American food. 
_ Mr. Hoover’s plan to use the remaining capital of the United 
_ States Grain Corporation—$150,000,000—for such loans has 
the strong indorsement of President Wilson, of the American 
Bankers’ Association and other influential bodies, but the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, after a spirited 
debate in which the amount to be used for these loans was 
gradually whittled down, agreed last week on a recommenda- 
tion to the House that only $50,000,000 be so used, an amount 
estimated sufficient to preserve Austria and Armenia from 
starvation and to contribute towards the requirements of 


i - Poland. 


The Relief Administration always has distinguished its 
larger economic task from the charitable one now continued 
by the Children’s Fund. On this subject a member of the 
Relief Administration writes: 


The United States, along with England and France, has given 
alms, but even though the charity of the United States was almost un- 
bounded, the best work it has done from the standpoint of perma- 
nent assistance has not been alms-giving at all, and it is particularly 
important that this work be understood. What America has pro- 
vided has been the idea of an efficient fundamental handling of food- 
stuffs and resources in such a way that these can be used for eco- 
nomic reconstruction. ‘This is consistent with self-respect and self- 
help, and charity is not. It is a much harder job. than charity, and 
for the sake of a clear understanding of our contribution, no less 
than for the sake of justice to the charitable European nations, and 
in respect to the feelings of those we have assisted, the difference 
should be made clear. No one would, of course, say that we have 
not been benevolent in applying capacity for organization to the 
solving of commercial food problems. But the aim has been to bring 
a statesmanlike administration into a broad problem of reconstruc- 
don of nations. 

While the great mass of American relief work has been of this re- 
constructive type, there has been much of the purely charitable 
order. Aside from our work in the larger administration, 
we directed our endeavors to charity when this seemed to be re- 
quired by far-seeing social ends. But neither in Belgium nor in 
Europe after the war did we have funds for extensive gratuitous 
relief of conditions among adults. For this we could work in a 
larger and more effective way with governmental agencies for the 
larger problem of keeping alive the entire economic structure of a 
nation, but we have founded funds for children’s relief, for here 
charity meant also statesmanship. It was the only means by which 
the coming generation could be conserved. 


Why charity for children is in a different category from 
charity for adults, the writer leaves unsaid. The argument 
would, perhaps, involve a discussion of social ethics which 
might lead us far from immediate practical considerations. It 
is important to know, however, that these practical considera- 
tions themselves in the view of Mr. Hoover and his associates 
demand that the bigger need which cannot be met by charity, 
but can be met by credit and the organization of commercial 
food supplies, should so be met. Even if the private support of 
the Children’s Fund were ten times greater than it actually is, 
it does not absolve America as a nation from its responsibility 
to envisage the want of Europe and the world as a whole and 
meet it to the best of its ability. 

In August, the Children’s Fund withdrew from Rumania 
which, it was judged, was then able to. take care of its own 
problem. In October, the child feeding work was extended to 
Hungary, and in December to Armenia. This last extension 
was made possible by a gift of $750,000 from the Common- 
- wealth Fund of New York. The Children’s Fund makes no 
direct appeal to the public but disburses moneys entrusted to 
it by various American organizations, notably those of foreign- 
born citizens who desire to aid their home countries in an 
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effective way. Among those which rely on the Children’s 
Fund for the distribution of their collections are: 


The American Committee for German Children. 

The American Relief Committee for Sufferers in Austria. 

The American Committee for Relief of Hungarian Sufferers. 

The Joint Distribution Committee of Jewish Relief Agencies (in 
art.) . 
i The Committee for American Relief in Poland. 

The Central Committee for Russian Relief. 

The Methodist Centenary (in part.) 

The American Jugoslay Relief. 

The Rumanian Relief Committee. 


Over two and a half million children now receive the supple- 
mentary daily meal of the Children’s Fund, as follows: 


PANISEE La Re ose eee ES eC Ee iat CER eA Paine 225,000 
Czechoslovakia weiccras Riek Asati ae neta 600,000 
Juroslawia:s srcispee carr cae te snaiann Dine Ripe aeene eels 200,000 
Polamd esa hss eA a en Eee aaa eee 1,200,000 
Tithwaniaarvac ete here ee eee Ghee han eens 40,000 
BREN a ate Mees hes RMR, Fach Ata Oy SEDATE AS Bev Sopher AEN: 60,000 
Esthoniiay 2y.c\sinci ies neat aa eters 70,000 
Non=Bolsheyik=Russtatissc act seer ee ee 16,000 
EL Un Gary nga aide ee bed epee ea eRe ae he 100,000 
PAG eako) k eeiecr MERORe een aenaitr ae ore cut rete Lar Sider, bn as 150,000 

4 Bro 1) Re Puen ere eT te ate aetna tt to TS 2,661,000 


According to present plans, the program will be carried to 
June 1, with the expectation, however, of further time exten- 
sion. In addition to the New York office, the fund maintains 
an office in London from which the field work is directed. 
The work in Armenia is under the direction of Col. William 
N. Haskell, the American joint high commissioner for the 
Allies. 


In addition to the appropriation of $12,000,000 from the 
original capital of the Relief Administration, $550,000 has 
been received from the Joint Distribution Committee for the 
relief of Jewish sufferers; the total sums contributed by the 
organizations of various nationalities in America amount to 
about $650,000; $500,000 were given to provide clothing for 
children in Poland ; and a special donation of $50,000 for child 
feeding in Hungary. In addition, the fund through its field 
organization administers an equivalent of perhaps $2,500,000 
contributed within the countries receiving relief. 


The distribution of clothing followed as a necessary supple- 
ment the provision of meals. According to present plans, about 
1,200,000 children will receive outfits consisting of a pair of 
heavy shoes, two pairs of heavy stockings, a suit of under- 
clothes and enough heavy, woolen cloth to make a suit of 
outer-garments, together with needles, thread and buttons. 


The provision of meals and the distribution of clothing is 
managed by local community organizations reporting to and 
receiving their supplies from district committees which in their 
turn report to central committees in each of the countries. 
The American representatives in each country control the 
allocation of supplies and advise the central committee and, 
so far as possible, consult also with the district and local com- 
mittees. [he kitchens are established in schools, orphanages, 
hospitals and other conveniently situated buildings. A careful 
medical survey of children is made in each district, and cards 
are issued to the children most in need. ‘The meals are 
planned to furnish approximately 600 calories; and their cost, 


_ by buying in great quantities and with the aid of voluntary 


assistance all along the line, is kept down to five cents. The 
clothing outfits cost about five dollars per child—the great 
bulk of the material being purchased in England where prices 
are lower than in the United States and earlier deliveries can 
be made. 

The total expenditures for November amounted to $4,361,- 
638, including $2,750,000 for purchases of clothing in Europe. 
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the rest for food and certain clothing supplies in the United 
States. 


The American Red Cross 
THROUGHOUT the year just past, the trend of this greatest 
ot voluntary relief organizations has been to bring its over- 
seas activities to a close. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent year, it still operated in France, England, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Siberia, North Russia (Archangel), Switzerland, the 
Balkans and Palestine; but every month the number of 
workers in these various fields becomes smaller. The curtail- 
ment of much of this activity has been criticized because, in 
some instances at least, it has undone the results of several 
years of patient effort. Clearly, the American Red Cross has 
failed to carry out the large promises of help in the period 
of reconstruction which were held out when its European 
commission began work in the fall of 1917. 

In France, the tuberculosis work was in its entirety taken 
over by the Rockefeller Foundation, but the work for children 
as well as the work for refugees was in large part abandoned. 
Plans were changed and modified, orders rescinded, commis- 
sions reorganized with baffling frequency. There was a suc- 
cession of administrations with different objectives. Large 
supplies remaining unused at the end of the war have been 
distributed through relief and reconstruction agencies, but 
new expenditures were avoided. 

The armistice left the peoples of several other countries, 
especially in the Balkans, in such a condition of helplessness 
that new emergency relief operations became imperative. 
Here, for once, the hue and cry of “ bolshevism”’ benefited 
masses of. distressed and deserving people. Not only were soup 
kitchens hastily improvised by the Red Cross commissions to 
prevent the break-up of social order, but emergency measures 
eventually developed into constructive plans for relief and 
health improvement. Some of the commissions sent to the 
Balkan states have now returned; but much of the work con- 
tinues, and it surpasses in volume that of all other voluntary re- 
lief agencies combined, excepting the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee of Jewish funds. 

The War Work Council dissolved in March, and responsi- 
bility for what remains of civilian relief work abroad now rests 
with the executive committee of which Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand is the chairman. At the beginning of 1919, the number 
of American Red Cross workers overseas was 9,544; at the 
end of the year 2,583. Of this number many have since 
returned. The total expenditure on civilian relief overseas for 
1919 was $58,000,000, not counting about $37,000,000 worth 
of supplies—in part bought in Europe—which were distributed 
through other agencies. The budget for the next six months 
totals about ten million dollars for cash expenditure and an 
equal amount for supplies. 

Though withdrawn from most of its activities in Europe, 
the American Red Cross will not remain with the peoples of 
that continent merely a beautiful memory. For, through the 
leading position it occupies in the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties, the American Red Cross is now entering a vastly im- 
portant field of service. The league, it will be remembered, 
contains the Red Cross Societies of all Allied and several 
neutral countries, and its aims are those of emergency relief, 
preventive medicine—with special campaigns for better nurs- 
ing services and against malaria, tuberculosis and venereal 
disease—and child welfare. H. P. Davison is chairman of 
the board of governors which directs the ‘policies and pro- 
grams of the league. While these are as yet for the most 
part in the process of formulation, an active campaign 
against typhus has been started in Poland. In this campaign 
different national organizations cooperate. Both the French 
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and the American Red Cross societies are represented in it 


by large commissions, the Belgian Red Cross is aiding with | 


the dispatch of dressings, and among other national Red 


Cross Societies which have subscribed to the fund for that — 


campaign are those of Portugal, Sweden and Rumania. Sev- 
eral of these societies have submitted to their respective gov- 
ernments demands for special appropriations for the work in 
Eastern Europe. 

Near East Relief 
ForMERLY known as the American Committee for Armenian 


and Syrian Relief, this organization now operates throughout — 
Asia Minor, from Egypt in the south through Syria, Pal- , 


estine, Persia and the Caucasus and including Turkey proper. 
The nature of its work varies so much that a mere enumera- 
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tion of the centers where it is most active would be mislead-- 


ing. In some places, where the committee started on famine 
emergency work, the food relief administered has been so 
successful that almost normal conditions in that respect have 
been restored, and the agents of the committee are now en- 
gaged in aiding the reestablishment of normal conditions of 


industry and the care of special classes of destitute persons, — 


including war orphans, deported and the sick. In others 
there is still a stupendous and staggering need with which 
voluntary aid is incapable by itself to grapple successfully. 
The situation in the Near East is further described below. 
A conservative estimate places the number of dependent 
children needing institutional care or supervision while 
boarded out at about 250,000. “The committee is now em- 
ploying 87,000 native workers in industrial workshops, and 


maintains 44 hospitals, with a monthly clinic attendance of — 
150,000, and 16 homes for women rescued from Moslem — 


harems. 


Some six hundred Near East relief workers are in — 


the field, and their ranks are augmented by workers of the 


Presbyterian and Congregational mission boards and units 


sent by colleges and the Y. W. C. A. So far as the con- 
structive work is concerned, the committee hopes to be able 
gradually to withdraw from it as permanent agencies and 
institutions take it up. The food relief also should, in its 
opinion, remain temporary in character and become super- 
seded eventually by efforts to make the peoples of the Near 
East self-supporting. 
The Joint Distribution Committee 

THE three American organizations for Jewish war sufferers 
which are federated in this committee, distribute their 
funds in practically all the countries of Europe (except 
Soviet Russia), also in Palestine, Persia, Siberia and, as 
occasion arises, in other countries. In each country a local 
central relief committee, formed of local Jewish leaders, 
controls the branches in that country. The committee co- 
operates actively with the American Relief Administration 
European Children’s Fund, the American Red Cross and 
the Near East Relief. 

The principal European office is in Warsaw, Poland, 
and in addition to the systematic relief work which forms 
its principal task, also directs the transmission of individual 
remittances throughout Poland. A unit of twenty-five mem- 
bers; headed by Boris D. Bogen, a few weeks ago left for 
intensive work in Poland. A smaller unit has been dispatched 
to the Ukraine, and offices are established in Rumania, Lith- 
uania, Bukowina, Bessarabia, Austria, Palestine and Siberia. 
Between its formation in November, 1914, and November, 
1919, the committee has distributed more than twenty-five 
million dollars; the disbursements being of progressive in- 


crease. ‘Through its use of local committees and workers, the 


committee has been able to keep its administrative costs down 
to a remarkably small proportion of the expenditure, about 
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cently regained parts of the republic. 


f _ Palestine and Mexico. 


tion known as the 
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1 percent. In addition to cash relief and supplies, the situa- 


if, tion in Poland required the establishment of soup kitchens 


and milk stations. Sixteen of the latter were opened in 


»| | Warsaw alone, where 32,000 children a day are getting milk. 


The Distribution Committee has nearly nine hundred relief 
centers in Poland and a flying relief squadron of motor trucks 
_ to carry doctors and nurses, hardtack and milk to the re- 


Thousands of children 


are sent to the country. 


The American Friends Service Committee 


‘TuHIs organization is engaged in relief and reconstruction 
work in France, Serbia, Poland, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
It has sent from America 657 workers 
to France, 19 to Germany, 14 to Serbia, 6 to Russia, one to 
Poland. Many of those who have worked in France are 
now moving into Austria, Germany and Poland. During 
last summer the average number of workers maintained 
in France was five hundred; it will remain about two hundred 
-until the end of March. 
The work in France is administered by seven departments, 
medical, building, transport, agricultural, works, relief, pur- 
chase and sales. The committee plans to do considerable 
work in Russia as soon as the way opens. Just now it has 

a commission of five to its borders with a carload of relief 
supplies for Lithuania and Latvia, and are making some in- 
vestigations. Of the history of the Friends’ work in France, a 
recent report says: 

The three-cornered combination of English Friends, American 
Friends and the American Red Cross proved to be an ideal arrange- 
ment. The English Friends brought two and a half years’ experi- 
ence and high standing with the French government, and the Red 
Cross gave improved opportunity for permits, passes, transportation 
and governmental aid. Since the armistice, the United States army 
put the Friends’ Mission in the way of securing advantageously great 
supplies of materials. 

The work in Germany was begun last year at the request 
of Herbert Hoover on behalf of children suffering from sub- 
normality due to continued undernourishment. The Chil- 
dren’s Fund furnishes transportation for relief supplies and 
also acts as purchasing agent. The relief work will deal 
entirely with children and nursing mothers. In Austria and 
Poland, American Friends are working with larger English 
Friends’ missions. The Polish unit is engaged in anti-typhus 
work. 


Phe YM. C.-A. 


THE main work of this great enterprise was on behalf of 
the American expeditionary forces and the Allied armies. 
This does not enter the subject under discussion. While it still 
continues to participate in the work of a post-war organiza- 
Société des Foyers Union Americaine, 
which serves French soldiers not yet demobilized, the Y. M. 
C. A. is also giving some help to the people of the devastated 
area of France. In Poland it cooperates with the government 
in the case of prisoners of war. For Russia it has prepared 
an extensive program to be put into operation as soon as 
a way is opened. In Czechoslovakia a staff of 43 trained 
secretaries aids the government reconstruction program. In 
Greece a smaller unit, in addition to athletic, educational and 
social activities for the army, cooperates with the British, 
Greek Orthodox and Armenian churches in setting up per- 
manent welfare organizations. Around Constantinople the 
Y. M. C. A. helps the Near East Relief to provide educational 
and recreational activities for refugees; and in Palestine, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, especially at Port Said and the Suez Canal, 
it cooperates with the British Y. M. C. A. and the Indian 
National Council in services on behalf of the colonial troops. 
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The Y. W. C. A. ) 
Tue Y. W. C. A. War Work Councii works entirely for the 
interests of women and girls. In this field its effort is grad- 
ually to create French leaders and French organizatiom for the 
centers and foyers created during the war. ‘These activities 
are further described below, as are also those carried on in 
Poland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Belgium, Rumania and 
the Near East. The Y. W. C. A. overseas budget for 1919 
was three million dollars and for 1920 will be about one 
million. In each of the countries named are a number of 
trained field workers under the direction of experienced 
executives. 


The National Allied Relief Committee 


THIs committee, organized in 1915 and incorporated in Jan- 
uary, 1918, hardly ranks among the “ major agencies” by 
virtue of its own activities, but is important as the consolidat- 
ing link of many of the smaller American relief agencies, 
especially in France. In addition to the collection of funds 
for the affiliated organizations, the committee maintains a 
general fund for undesignated contributions, from which 
appropriations for relief are made at the discretion of the 
board of directors and from which administrative expenses 
are drawn. 


IV. AMERICAN RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY IN THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


France 

A S during the war, so now France is the field of the largest 

and most varied American philanthropic activity in Europe. 
It also is, in a way, the most interesting; for here that activity 
is represented in every stage of relief and reconstruction work, 
from the most urgent emergency tasks on behalf of thousands 
who have yet to be repatriated, of war veterans and war 
widows without means of support, and of those suffering 
every form of privation, to aid in the building up of perma- 
nent welfare agencies after the most successful American 
models. 

One of the first interests of American social workers in 
France was the nation-wide combat of tuberculosis. Four 
million French people, according to Prof. Selskar M. Gunn, 
of the Massachusetts Technical Institute, a member of the 
Rockefeller Commission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
in France, are condemned to die of tuberculosis, three times 
the number of those who have fallen in the war. The average 
expectation of life of these people, he says, is fifteen years less 
than that of others—in economic terms a loss of six billion 
francs. The loss to France from preventable infant mortality, 
another great cause of physical weakness, is incalculable. Here 
we have, then, two major fields for conservatory effort ex- 
tending over the whole of France and especially open to 
American participation because no other country has developed 
systematic anti-tuberculosis and child welfare work as fully 
as the United States. 

The American Red Cross is gradually giving up its relief 
activity for French civilians, but still, according to the latest 
reports, gives relief in about four thousand towns and vil- 
lages. Its anti-tuberculosis work is continued by the Rockefel- 
ler Commission, but its child welfare work has been, for the 
most part, abandoned. Institutions for the treatment of dis- 
abled soldiers have been closed. 

Relief materials on hand in the American Red Cross 
warehouses have been distributed for the use of returned 
refugees; but no additional purchases have been made to make 
the most of these supplies. (In one case one hears of splendid 
stores of timber for house building having been handed over 
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but with no nails or money’ with which to buy nails; in 
another the story goes how an urgent demand for undercloth- 
ing was met with the reply: “ We have no more underwear— 
but can you use a supply of layettes?”) There are still about 
eight hundred Red Cross workers in France, including the 
central staffs for the whole of the European relief work 
which has its headquarters in Paris. 

The Y. M. C. A., with which work for the French soldiers 
was only incidental to its work for the American expeditionary 
army, also has practically closed its work in France. 

The Friends are continuing their French relief and recon- 
struction work through the winter. Their medical department 
maintains eight institutions for civilian medical relief, two 
hospitals at Sermaize, a maternity hospital at Chalons, con- 
valescent homes at Entremont and Samoens, children’s homes 
at Bettancourt and St. Remy, and a home for old women at 
Charmont. A number of district nurses still make their 
rounds; and in connection with the reconstruction work there 
are left a few dentists, oculists and sanitary workers. The 
maternity home has been endowed and will be left as a per- 
manent memorial. 

Two factories maintained by the Friends manufacture 
wooden demountable houses with interchangeable sections. 
About 1,500 houses have been erected in about 40 villages. 
Thousands of acres were ploughed with tractors in advance of 
returning population, and thousands mowed. About 3,000 
tons of grain were thrashed by the Friends in the Meuse 
area, and the agricultural department of the committee dis- 
tributed thousands ‘of chickens, rabbits, bee colonies, fruit 
trees, and some live-stock; also tools and farm implements. 
Relief work in four hundred villages provided for the first 
needs of families on their return. In the four months July to 
October, nearly 15,000 persons were aided and 13,000 lodged 
at canteens. Several hundred were employed in workrooms, 
and 20,000 garments and pairs of shoes were distributed. “The 
cooperative stores maintained in the devastated area have 
already been described in the SuRvEy. There are now twelve 
of them where goods can be purchased at less than cost; free 
shares are given to all families making purchases, and the 
stores by this means are turned over rapidly to the people. 

The Y. W. C. A. has been asked. by its French co-workers 
to continue its activities indefinitely and to train French women 
in leadership with a view to establishing ultimately a French 
association. Many of the foyers, centers for recreation and 
study in the war industrial towns, have been adapted to a 
peace basis and more and more assume the character of the 
typical American Y. W. C. A. center. 

A number of American organizations, including the Method- 
ist Centenary, the American Committee for Devastated 
France, Duryea War Relief, Smith College War Service 
Board and French War Relief Committee, have had definite 
regions or towns allocated to them for participation in recon- 
struction. Recreational work and community centers figure 
large in this work, and in every instance there is active 
cooperation with the local authorities and French relief 
agencies. One common characteristic of the work of these 
and other organizations cannot here be described; for it con- 
sists of the ingenuity with which everywhere limited resources 
are applied to meeting a seemingly unending ‘variety of op- 
portunities for effective operation. In one place we hear of 
especially useful work in organizing Boy Scouts, in another 
it is workrooms; in still another effort is concentrated on the 
creation of permanent recreation centers as war memorials, 
Dispensary work, distribution of milk, of farm stock and 
tools, the rebuilding of homes—though this more rarely—or- 
ganized play, special work for orphans and delicate children, 
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for the tuberculous, and the rehabilitation of village schools, 
the installment of water supplies and electric light systems— 
all are part of the picture. 

Among other American agencies in France not yet men- 
tioned the following have been good enough to send state- 
ments of their work which testify to the continuation of a 
widespread interest in the welfare of that country: Fatherless 
Children of France, principally concerned for the maintenance 


with their own mothers of children who have lost fathers in- 


the war; French Heroes Lafayette Memorial Fund, which 
maintains schools for orphans and a sanatorium for children; 
American Women’s Hospital; Permanent Blind Relief War 
Fund; French Tubercular Children’s Fund—also known as 
Edith Wharton War Charities; Needlework Guild of 
America; American Memorial Hospital; American Ouvroir 
Funds; Argonne Association; American Committee for Train- 
ing in Suitable Trades the Maimed Soldiers of France; Com- 
mittee for Men Blinded in Battle; Franco-American Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Children of the Frontier. 


Belgium 
‘Fue first to suffer from the claws of the German imperial 
eagle, Belgium, has also been the first of the European nations 
to apply thoughtfully and diligently a great work of recon- 
struction. In this she is only upholding her great national 
tradition. Compelled by lack of outlet for her population 
and by the infertility of large stretches of her territory, Bel- 
gium has developed a frugality, industry and patience in 
slowly maturing enterprise which stand her in good stead 
now. She is described in recent reports as a bright spot in the 
European situation. American aid in so self-reliant a country 
has been mainly that of credit. Last year Belgium received 
an acceptance credit of fifty million dollars from the United 


States, and a second reconstruction loan of half that amount — 


has just been privately negotiated. Her economic revival, 
according to the American trade commissioner in Brussels, is 
well under way. He says: 


In spite of the complete stagnation in some industries and the 
partial cessation of practically all, and despite the systematic spoila- 


tion, and in some cases destruction, of the industrial plants by the - 


army of occupation, Belgium is well started on the road to economic 
restoration. 


Belgium’s loss of man power has been proportionally smaller 
than that of other belligerents because of the suddenness of the 
invasion. ‘The financial condition before the war was excel- 
lent. Labor troubles, partly connected with the demoraliza- 
tion of large numbers of men by deportation, have been largely 
settled by the government with the result that production in 
many industries is now proceeding on an almost normal scale. 
The Socialists at the last election (in November) gained 
a large minority representation which their leaders are patriot- 
ically using for urging moderate reforms such as are possible 
with the present economic circumstances. Belgian social work 
for long has been among the most completely organized in the 
world; and although it suffered from the religious and party 
divisions which here struck deeper than in most countries, it 
is capable now of meeting the needs of readjustment and re- 
construction. ‘The activity of the American Red Cross in 
Belgium is carried on as part of that for the devastated area 
of the western front as a whole; is very effective and enjoys 
the active cooperation of the government. Apart from this 
and the beginnings of Y. W. C. A. work similar to that 
described for France, the finding of adopters in this country 
for war orphans is the only field of activity in which Amer- 
icans directly participate. With the exception of a few spe- 
cial funds, such as the Cardinal Mercier Memorial and the 


fund for Louvain University Library, the Belgian govern- - 
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s| Statesmen. 
| Anthony Czarnecki before the Chicago City Club. Mr. Czar- 
§ necki has recently returned from a year’s stay in Poland, 
| Czechoslovakia and Hungary. He said: 


? there maintains. 
| has, with equal certainty, been successful in giving confidence 
and hope to untold numbers of Polish patriots. 
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ment disapproves of solicitation for charitable help abroad. 
: Poland 


), AccorDING to figures made public recently by the American 


Red Cross, “more than two million civilians have died in 
Poland since the outbreak of the war, and 20 per cent of the 
country’s present population of twenty million are refugees.” 
These figures have been described as conservative by Polish 
The situation was pictured the other day by 


Through Poland the one cry is for food. District after district is 


ig absolutely devastated. Communities have been stricken with disease. 
' There are no nurses, doctors nor medicine to better conditions. 
4 Polish people not in sympathy with the Bolshevist rule during the 


war established camps in “ No Man’s Land” where for nearly five 


¢ years they have attempted to survive under the most terrible 
_ 1 conditions. 


Mr. Hoover, in an address before the Commonwealth Club 


1 of California, said that Poland not only did not have a cent 
jin her treasury, but that she suffered even more from the 
impoverishment and misrule by alien governments. 
\@ time of the armistice her 25,000 miles of railroad had less 
»# than 200 locomotives and 3,000 railway carriages capable 
| of use. 
) in Germany, Poland is able barely to transport the essentials 
) of life for her people. 
| tinued, food supplies, war materials, railway cars and other 
/ materials were brought into Poland on credit. 


At the 


Since August, with the aid of stock commandeered 


Under American direction, he con- 


Our newspapers have been:so full of the stories of returned 


° relief workers that a detailed description of Poland’s con- 
) dition is not needed. ‘The typhus epidemic during the sum- 
/ mer assumed such threatening features that the International 
i) League of Red Cross Societies placed its strongest forces 
} into the combat. 
i large share in this border war and is also cooperating with 
i the Polish government in other public health campaigns. 
3 general relief work in Poland equals in expenditure and sup- 
‘plies sent that for all the rest of Europe. 
§ relief work it is aided by the American Friends Service 
J} Committee. 
) trained social workers, mostly of Polish parentage, the Grey 
} Samaritans, who are taking the lead in dispensary work 
2 and work with 
7 knowledge of American philanthropy has enabled her to 
# secure American aid for many native organizations and to in- 
} troduce American helpers whose experience has ‘proved most 
) welcome. 
' of course, is the principal American agency from the finan- 
cial point of view. 


The American Red Cross has assumed a 
Its 
In this general 


The Y. W. C. A. has sent out its first unit of 


children. Mme. Paderewski’s intimate 


The Children’s Fund of the Relief Administration, 
That American effort in Poland is touch- 


ing more than the fringe of the problem, no one who has been 
But as an earnest of American sympathy it 


The National Polish Relief Committee of America is one 


| of the largest of the agencies created by foreign-born Ameri- 
' cans to aid their countrymen in the homeland. 
' more a political than a social agency, the central bureau 


Previously 


of the committee in Chicago in a few months collected nearly 


» six million dollars, just over one million of which is reported 


to have been expended on shipments of American food. Vast 
quantities of clothing also have been secured for shipment 
to Poland. The Poland Victims’ Relief Fund, working 
through local organizations, last year collected $110,000 in 
the United States for aid to refugees. The Permanent Blind 
Relief War Fund has made a contribution to institutions in 
Warsaw for the vocational reeducation of blinded soldiers. 
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Separate mention must, unfortunately, be made of the 
Jewish relief funds for Poland and their work—unfortu- 
nately, because no such work on a conspicuous scale is neces- 
sary in Western Europe, and it should not, perhaps, in these 
days of awakening to a new social order and a new conscious- 
ness of democracy, be necessary in Poland. But old demarca- 
tions do not disappear at once; and the traditional ability of 
the Jewish communities in Poland to look after the welfare 
of their own members at least provides a partial excuse for 
their neglect by the Polish government and local authorities 
at the present time. 

A large and influential commission of American Jews left 
for Poland on January 10. A previous one, returned in 
July, had brought back a most disconcerting report. If the 
Poles suffered from being placed between the Russian and 
German armies throughout the conflict, the Polish Jews 
suffered even more; for, both sides to the struggle for no 
very logical reasons held them under suspicion of giving aid 
to the enemy, and accordingly treated them with the utmost 
harshness and cruelty. Some flourishing Jewish towns lost 
half their population. Others were deprived of every means 
of existence and were starved into a condition of hopeless 
disease and misery. Owing to the disturbed condition of | 
Europe during the year of armistice, the condition of the 
Polish Jews is but little bettered: The million dollars a 
month appropriated during the last year for the purchase 
of food for them by the Joint Distribution Committee has 
proved insufficient even to keep away hunger. Children are 
dying by the thousands for lack of medicine and proper nour- 
ishment. Homes have not been rebuilt for lack of materials 
and of funds. A demand of unforeseen volume for clothes 
at the beginning of this winter cleaned out all stores and 
left many families very insufficiently provided for in that 
respect (although English Jews came to the rescue with sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars’ worth of clothing). Plans to 
remove Polish Jews to Palestine and to the United States 
have proved altogether abortive. A spontaneous movement of 
pilgrimage to the Jewish homeland, which has set in recently, 
has so far resulted only in additional misery and added prob- 
lems for relief agencies. 


Russia and Siberia 


‘THERE are whole libraries of information on the present 
condition in Russia; yet it is entirely impossible to gain an 
impartial picture of the amount of misery and disease in that 
country for the simple reason that, however veracious the 
various investigators, the chief source of their information is 
the word of authorities and governments with a political in- 
terest in magnifying or denying the existence of distress. 
The reports of the agencies clearly show that over the greater 
part of Russia no American relief work of any kind can be 
found. So far as we know, no American relief worker is 
active in that largest part of European and Siberian Russia 
over which the Soviet republic at present holds sway. 

The American Red Cross withdrew its forces from Soviet 
Russia in part at least because it would not recognize the 
class ;division adopted by the Soviet government for food 
rationing under which manual workers were permitted a larger 
share than sedentary workers and non-workers. Several mil- 
lion dollars worth of supplies are probably still intact in 
Petrograd where they were seen by Americans as late as last 
April. A small group of women, the American Women’s 
Emergency Committee, as yet without organization for active 
work, is raising a fund with which it hopes before long to 
despatch food and relief supplies; so far, however, there is 
no assurance that the United States government will permit 
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the clearance of relief-ships to Soviet ports. The American 
Central Committee for Russian Relief, also of recent origin, 
intends to work through the Relief Administration European 
Children’s Fund. 

In areas over which anti-Bolshevik forces rule, the total 
extent of American aid is rapidly diminishing. There are still 
three American Red Cross commissions, working in Siberia, 
the southern territory and the Baltic provinces—relief work 
in Finland being especially active at the present time. ‘The 
American Friends Service Committee has units in the new 
Baltic republics—those in eastern Siberia having retired—and 
is willing to extend its work to any part of the former Russian 
empire where it may be needed as soon as it can gain govern- 
ment cooperation, both here and there, which will open the 
way. 

The Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, likewise, is 
active on the outskirts of Russia rather than in it, and has 
before it a tremendous task of relief and rehabilitation as 
soon as the blockade is lifted and proper connections can be 
established. A Ukrainian National Committee is conducting 
at present a campaign to raise $5,000,000 for medical sup- 
plies, food and clothing. The American Relief Administra- 
tion, of course, can only work in territories where a govern- 
ment exists that is recognized by the United States. As in 
other parts of eastern Europe, it will probably be glad when 

the time for active aid comes to delegate some of its func- 
‘tions to voluntary American agencies. 

The responsibility assumed by Americans for the sick and 
the starving in Russia, then, has until the recent lifting of 
the blockade been one of almost complete abandonment to 
her fate. The blockade itself was more complete than that 
of Germany was during the war; for, Soviet Russia had no 
credit with neutral countries and was tightly shut off from 
the sources of supply. 

Ital 

Nowuenrs has the relief, child welfare and public health work 
of the American Red Cross created a greater popular impres- 
sion than in Italy. Beginning with emergency relief for the 
Friuli refugees, the American effort soon extended through 
the length and breadth of the peninsula. Little of this is now 
left, except a thorough case work with some thirty thousand 
families of Italian soldiers serving with the American colors in 
such matters as war risk insurance and allotments. ‘The Y. 
W. C. A. is cashing in the interest that has been aroused in 
American social service. The American Free Milk 
and Relief has been praised for its systematic distribu- 
tion of milk and child care, but it touches only the fringe of 
‘the problem. A National Fund for War Orphans of Italy 
has only recently been started. The Italian War Relief Fund 
of America disburses comparatively small amounts over a great 
variety of charitable objects. “The Permanent Blind Relief 
War Fund has made a donation of 100,000 lire to the Italian 
government for its specific object. 

A new crisis is likely to find the country as unprepared 
for organized relief as the invasion of Friuli found it. Ag- 
riculture has suffered seriously during the war, and the Am- 
erican trade commissioner in Rome takes a pessimistic view 
about the economic situation generally. Premier Nitti, in a 
recent speech, referred to the lassitude which has taken hold 
of the people; and although there is no reason to believe that 
this symptom is worse here than in the other belligerent 
countries, it means the prospect of a long period of wide- 
spread poverty and want. Italians have a highly developed 
social spirit and tradition of charity; it is the more regrettable 
that the education in modern methods which the American 
agencies had initiated has come to an end. 
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- Czechoslovakia 


Here the Relics Administration is doing some of its most ef- — 


fective work in line with its general European program, 


while the American Red Cross has practically withdrawn. 
The provision of meals for underfed children, medical relief — 
and distribution of clothing are the major items in pro- — 


gram of the former. The Y.: W. C. A. has several 
trained workers at Prague whose activtity has already 
been described in the Survey. ‘Their program is directed 
more particularly towards the permanent organization of ade- 
quate social agencies, especially for work with women, and 
the training of native leaders. 
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Conditions in this new republic are more promising than in > 


any of the others. The government itself has commenced the 
practical execution of a far-reaching social program. 


dent Masaryk in a recent address said: 


Presi-- 


A military barrier formed by the smaller neighboring states will 


be over- 


We 


not prevail against Russian bolshevism; bolshevism must 
come morally, by social reforms, and by political education. 


must have a well-considered program of progressive reform, and 


then proceed deliberately. 


To satisfy the demands made by > 


these social reforms and by the building up of the new state, as 
well as the deficit in the last budget, caused by the war, the gov-— 


ernment will call for greater sacrifices from the public. 
more effective system of taxation will be necessary, the administra- 
tion must be simplified and economy on all sides introduced. 


A new and 


The Czechoslovak people are ready for these sacrifices and 


for cooperation of the different nationalities in building up a 


model state. In spite of suffering, which is still serious, prac- 
tically all dispatches are optimistic in tone. 


Jugoslavia 


SEVERAL of the American agencies created during the wa: 
for the relief of Serbia are still in existence and very active. 


The work of some of them has broadened out to take in the 


whole of the new Jugoslav republic and is being reinforced 


by new agencies whose work covers all its territory, includ- 
ing Serbia, Slavonia, Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, Herzegovina 
and Montenegro. ‘The American Red Cross still heads the list 
with a budget larger than that of the other agencies together, 
but is gradually drawing out. The American Jugoslay Relief, 
believing that the best results could be accomplished by cooper- 
ating with agencies of established efficiency and merit already in 
the field, has not created an organization of its own abroad. The 
money collected by it goes to the American Relief Administra- 
tion European Children’s Fund which works through local 
committees directed by American experts. One hundred food 
distributing centers have been established where over 200,000 
debilitated children are given daily a supplementary meal com- 
posed of milk, sugar and fats. These meals are usually given 
in the schools and cost five cents per child. 

In Belgrade, a Child Welfare Association has been estab- 
lished by the Serbian Relief Committee of America, with 
headquarters at Chachak in a military barracks placed at its 
disposal by the government, with one hundred acres of land 


near a thousand-acre tract turned over to it by the Serbian — 


church. Here the committee has thirty physicians and nurses, 
and about an equal number of trained social workers, includ- 
ing an agriculturist who has established a farm demonstra- 
tion school for boys. A tubercular preventorium and an open- 
air clinic for pre-tubercular children have been established, as 


well as a vocational and industrial school for children where — 


carpentry, shoe-making, weaving and basket making are taught. 
Other activities include work with children whose minds have 
been enfeebled by hardships and cruelty, a children’s home 
and health center, boarding out of orphans and school for 
mothers. A number of other health centers, dispensaries, pre- 


“for children have been established in other towns. 
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ventoria for tubercular children, relief centers and colonies 
: The dis- 
} tribution of clothing and drugs also plays a considerable part 

‘§ in this emergency work. 
The Serbian National Defence League in this country ap- 
‘peals for relief funds only among citizens of Serbian origin. 


“} The American Friends have thirteen workers in Serbia who, 


) with the aid of two hundred Bulgarian prisoners of war, are 
engaged in the reconstruction of destroyed villages in the 
} Toplica district. One hundred houses have been built for 
'§ families which contain no men. An orphanage has been es- 
tablished for dependent children, and farming implements 
; have been introduced to teach modern methods of farming. 
‘] The Pérmanent Blind Relief War Fund, the American 
) Women’s Hospital Committee, the Serbian Aid Fund are 
smaller American agencies which participate in the work of 
first aid and of rehabilitation. 

Recent accounts of the present condition of Jugoslavia are 
somewhat conflicting. A letter from one of the Relief Com- 
mittee’s active workers paints a condition of hopeless destitu- 
tion, of villages where no men are left to till the fields or re- 
build the homes, of young children in sole charge of yet 
younger brothers and sisters, of wholesale destruction of 
‘property. Others are more optimistic and believe that the 
greater part of the country is in a fair way of resuming nor- 
mal conditions and that in Serbia itself, where the war has 
left its deepest scars, much has been accomplished already in 
reconstruction and the outlook is promising. Serbia’s harvest 
last year was the best in Europe and better than that raised in 
decades. The food problem is one of distribution, not of short- 
age; and the general economic problem largely one of slackness. 


Bulgaria 

No American agency is active there in any humanitarian 
capacity. Bulgaria has been completely excommunicated, it 
seems, from the family of civilized nations. We do not even 
know what is taking place in that country. The number 
of Bulgarians in the United States is extremely small, and 
this perhaps explains the fact that nothing has become known 
of the situation in their homeland. Yet it has been the young 
men of Bulgaria who, in larger numbers than those of any other 
of the Balkan states, got inspiration in the past from Robert 
College and there is every reason to believe they would again 
- “respond to American leadership. 


' Albania 

Tue American Red Cross, it would seem, is the only Amer- 
ican agency that concerned itself for the welfare of this Allied 
people. It has headquarters at Tirana and a number of 
branch stations from which a unit of sixty workers carry on 
hospital and dispensary work and work for children as well 
as general relief. Child welfare work here and in Montenegro 
has been developed along promising lines. 


‘ Rumania 

Here also the American Red Cross was the only active Amer- 
ican agency, and its work much the same as that mentioned 
for Albania. A commission was sent soon after the armistice 
to provide relief of extreme distress resulting from the in- 
vasion of that country. The Rumanian government is now 
considered by the American Red Cross to be well able to take 
care of the general relief work, and only child welfare activi- 
ties are continued. The Rumanian Relief Committee is 
one of the newer organizations encouraged by the American 
Relief Administration to make the help of American citizens of 
foreign birth available in the most effective way for the relief 
of their home countries. 
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Greece 
Tue devastated areas of western and eastern Macedonia, the 
large number of refugees in other parts of the country, and the 
combat of typhus and other epidemics provided the American 
Red Cross last year with an unusually difficult task which 
it shouldered, apparently, without aid from other American 
agencies. About 50,000 refugees were cared for in eastern 
Macedonia alone. Repatriation extended as far as the Greek 
Islands; care for mutilated soldiers necessitated the manufac- 
ture of artificial limbs and, as part of a program of food 
economy, an active campaign for agricultural improvement. 
The only considerable activity continued by the American Red 
Cross is the training of nurses. The Y. M. C. A. has started 
a more permanent organization of educational and recrea- 
tional activities in which it cooperates with various churches. 
Although Greece is relatively one of the most prosperous coun- 
tries in Europe there seems to remain a large field of possible 
usefulness in reconstruction work in which at present Ameri- 
can agencies do not take part. 


Turkey and Asia Minor 

No detailed description can here be attempted of the plight 
of the peoples which until 1916 have been ruled by the Otto- 
man empire. The authority exercised by the Allied High 
Commissioners has to some extent created order out of chaos; 
but pending a final determination of the political future of 
Turkey and the whole of Asia Minor no permanent recon- 
struction work has been attempted. Of Turkey itself, Prof. 
Edgar J. Fisher of Robert College, writes (New York Times, 
January 11): 


What months of bitter disappointment and hard disillusionment the 
people have passed through. To them the armistice has not 
brought peace but continued war; the average of the cost of living 
has rather increased than decreased; and public security is still too 
much a by-word. The widespread hope and desire of the people of 
Turkey, regardless of race or religion, is that the United States shall 
lend a hand in the reconstruction of their distressed land. 


The condition of confusion and bewilderment, of exhaus- 
tion of local resources and suspended transportation, the 
mutual suspicion and hostility of those of different race and 
religion, the prevalence of disease and lack of care of the 
young in Armenia which Leland Rex Robinson has described 
in the Survey for January 3, prevails almost uniformly 
over the whole of Asia Minor. 

To understand the situation it must be realized that over 
the greater part of Asia Minor the Pan-Turanians are in 
control and, being out of touch with the Ottoman govern- 
ment in Constantinople, continue to exercise a nefarious dom- 
mation over the neighboring races. The Allies are not, as 
seems often to be erroneously assumed, in military occupation 
(except for a few French troops in Cilicia) ; there is not even 
in the country an Allied police force to quell disturbances and 
prevent massacre. Men intimately acquainted with the work 
of the Near East Relief are hopeful that a comparatively small 
force can bring back more or less orderly conditions. They do 
not feel at all sanguine, however, over the effectiveness of 
private relief work unless the main task is shouldered by some 
power or by the Allied powers acting in concert. Three 
spheres of activity, assuming such recognition of the larger 
responsibility, they believe, will remain for private agencies: 
care of the children, care of the sick and care of Christian 
women and girls escaped from Moslem harems. No recon- 
struction is thinkable unless preceded by repatriation of the 
different peoples to the lands which have traditionally been 
theirs. And that repatriation can only be accomplished by 
governmental machinery. 

The Near East Relief, in spite of the adverse circumstances, 
is, attempting to cover the whole territory from Persia to 
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Egypt, pie even with.six hundred workers in the field it can 
do little more for the present than lessen starvation, com- 
bat contagious disease and look, very inadequately at times, 
after the welfare of orphans. The territory is divided into 
three main sections, Syria (including Palestine) with head- 
‘quarters at Beyrut, Trans-Caucasus (including Russian Ar- 
menia) with headquarters at Tiflis, and Turkish Asia Minor 
and the rest of Turkey, with headquarters at Constantinople. 
The Trans-Caucasian section four months ago was made in- 
dependent. of control from the general headquarters of the 
committee at,Constantinople and reports directly to’ the New 
York office. 

The American Relief Administration some months ago 
started cooperation with the Near East Relief which is fruit- 
ful in results. Under Mr. Hoover’s direction, the Relief Ad- 
ministration is securing from the United States Grain Corpor- 
ation seven thousand tons of flour per month, and has received 
from the Commonwealth Fund $750,000 for the purchase of 
other child-feeding products, both being administered for the 
feeding of children by the Near East Relief. The freight 
on the flour, amounting to about $1,500,000, and the mainten- 
ance of the personnel are a heavy charge upon the funds of 
the Near East Relief. All the administration of this relief is 
under the direction of Colonel Haskell, the United States 
Inter-Allied Commissioner for Armenia. 

In Trans-Caucasia, there are according to latest reports, 
800,000 absolutely starving, destitute people, 250,000 of 
whom are partially helped by Near East Relief. Here also 
14 hospitals with 1,800 patients and 49 orphanages with 13,- 
200 orphans are maintained and some 10,000 workers are 
given maintenance while undergoing some industrial training. 

In Syria, a recent investigation found 110,000 persons in 
need, 30,000 of whom were helped. There are 14 hospitals 
and clinics treating 18,000 a month. Orphanages care for 
3,000 children. In Turkey, 775,000 refugees are looked after 
in 18 centers and thousands of others on the roads are helped. 


Nationalism, 


By Jane 


MARKED change has taken place in the concept 

of nationalism during the last quarter of a century. 

I have come to this conclusion by contrasting the 

impressions I received in Europe last summer with 
those of ‘thirty-five years before. 

At the earlier moment, in all political matters the great 
popular word was unity; a coming together into new national 
systems of little states that had long been separated. New 
Italy was vociferously jubilant from toe to heel, for Venice 
had been so recently rescued from Austria that she still wore 
wreaths of welcome in honor of her home-coming, and Victor 
Emanuel was the most popular king in Europe. ‘The first 
kaiser and Bismarck ruled over a newly made German em- 
pire, represented by an imperial parliament in which it was 
said that a homogeneous people, long estranged, had at last 
been united. It rather smacked of learning, in those days, 
to use the words of Slavophile and Panslavic, but we knew that 
the words stood for a movement toward unity in the remoter 
parts of Europe where Bohemia was the most vocal, although 
she then talked less of a republic of her own than of her 
desire to unite with her fellow Slavs. The most striking 


1A paper read before the American Sociological Society, Chicago, De- 
cember 29, 1919. 
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Here are 17 hospitals, 25 orphanages with about 25,000 
children, 16 rescue homes for women and girls escaped from 
Moslem harems, and industrial work for 15,000. In northern 
Persia, 110,000 people are absolutely destitute—only a part - 
of them as yet reached by the Relief. Four thousand are em- 
ployed in the workshops at Tabriz. ; 

In Palestine, the Joint Distribution Committee and the Zion- 
ist Organization have embarked upon a thorough reconstruction — 
effort with a view to improvement of present conditions, es- 
pecially in the matter of public health, agriculture and edu- — 
cation, and to a large immigration of Jews from eastern — 
Europe which is expected to take place spontaneously even 
should larger plans for its encouragement not immediately 
materialize. 

A number of smaller centers of relief have been sstablictes 
in different parts of the territory covered by such agencies as 
the Smith College War Service Board, the Friends, the Am- 
erican Women’s Hospitals, and the Y. W. C. A. Altogether 
they help only a small percentage of the people in dire need. 

Asia Minor for a century at least will make a large draft | 
upon the spirit of charity in the world. Even should order — 
come out of the present political chaos, should famine be 
fought successfully and the foundations be laid for industrial — 
and commercial rehabilitation, the task remains of bringing 
this great watershed of civilization back into a state of natural © 
fertility of which a long period of spoliation and return to 
barbarism has robbed it. Here, then, American energy and 
the characteristically American methods of social improve- 
ment will for long find a promising field for pioneer service. 
This more agreeable task that lies ahead must not, however, 
obscure the absolute necessity for immediate action to save — 
life. Men of such diverse view points as former Ambassador — 
Henry Morgenthau and the Armenian patriarch in Constan- 
tinople are agreed that unless order is at once established and 
large supplies of food made available, the people will perish 
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a Dogmapr’ 
Addams 


characteristic of all these nationalistic movements was their 
burning humanitarianism, a sense that the new groupings 
were but a preparation for a wider synthesis, that a federa- 
tion of at least the European states was a possibility in the 
near future. 

The words of Mazzini, who had died scarcely a decade 
before, were constantly on the lips of ardent young orators, 
who stressed his statement that it was impossible to unite men 
into stable nations unless such efforts were founded upon a 
recognition of the higher claims and obligations of humanity. 
And, of course, one still heard mid-Victorian phrases concern- 
ing the parliament of man. Certainly the desire to unite, 
to overcome differences, to accentuate likenesses, was every. 
where a ruling influence in political affairs. 

All this was, of course, in marked contrast to the impres- 
sions received in the summer of 1919. Nationalism was still 
the great word, but with quite another content. Whereas 
I had formerly seen nationalistic fervor stressing likenesses 
and pulling scattered people together it now seemed equally 
dogmatic. and effective in pushing apart those who had once 
been combined—a whole ring of states was pulling out of 
mother Russia, Bavaria was organizing her own government, 
and Italy, in the name of nationalism, was separating a line 
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ot coast from its Slavic hinterland, to mention but a few in- 


stances. 


Had nationalism become overgrown and over-reached it- 


self, or was it merely for the moment so self-assertive that 
' the creative impulse was submerged into the possessive in- 
 stinct? To be sure, there was the old type found in Poland 
“} gathering together her scattered people; although it was con- 
+} stantly explained that the new Poland was a valuable barrier 
and that the guarantee to defend France from attack extended 
- to her outposts as well, apparently the motives were so inex- 
_ tricably mixed that it was impossible to make a fair state- 
| = ment. 


Then there was much disconcerting talk about coal 


Of 


and iron deposits in regard to all the new boundaries. 


p course, the formation of Czechoslovakia had much about it 


of the old ideas. Cavour as well as Masaryk had sent an 
army to fight in a cause not his own in order to secure recog- 
nition for his newly formed state, but on the other hand 
there was nothing corresponding to the solemn pride of the 
young Italians, thirty-five years before, that if Nice had to 


“be given up, it had been relinquished as the result of a pleb- 


iscite and not of conquest. 

Had the notion of nationalism become institutionalized and 
dogmatized during thirty-five years, or was it only that now, 
older and disillusioned, I had been talking too much with 
other older and disillusioned people? Certainly not all the 
people with whom I talked had been disillusioned. In Paris 
one day I had been received by Venizelos, out of respect for 
my many Greek neighbors; he at least had seemed at ease 
and sure of his nationalism. He said that, thanks to the 
glorious traditions of Greece, she need put forth no claims 
because the people of Hellenic temper and aspirations were 
themselves asking to join their fortunes to hers. ‘That 
sounded like the old talk, and it would have been a great 
comfort if I had not heard a Bulgarian later say that the 
Bulgarians of Thrace who were to be handed over to Greece 
could not understand why they had been given no oppor- 
tunity to decide their own fate, and had become most restive 
and threatening. Signor Orlando, when he had received our 
committee on resolutions, had grown eloquent over Italia 
Irredenta; and in sonorous phrases had set forth Italy’s his- 
toric claim to the east coast of the Adriatic, but this was in 
contrast to the statement of an Albanian official I had met 
who was much worried over the surrender to Italy of the port 
of Avalona, which after all was little compared to the fate 
now awaiting Albania—a possible division between Greece 
and Serbia. 

In yet another contrast I recalled several Rumanians we 
had met, who were proud of their Latin speech, so pleased 
that the Entente was ready to enforce their claims, that there 
was no bolshevism within their borders; but later, in Hol- 
land, we were told of the Unitarians, the Calvinists, the 
Roman Catholics, the Lutherans and Jews long living in 
Transylvania, who were now all to be brought under the 
rule of the Greek church of Rumania. A distinguished Uni- 
tarian clergyman had just been released from prison but was 
still interned. ‘The sectarian schools and seminaries had been 
closed that the children and young people might all be in- 
structed by orthodox teachers of the national church. The 
whole situation was apparently still more complicated where 
the religious test remained as part of the national concept 
and imposed itself under the name of patriotism. 


Was that perhaps the clue? 


Had nationalism become dog- 
matic. like the Greek church itself? Had it hardened in 
thirty-five vears? It was as if I had left a group of early 
Christians and come back into a flourishing medieval church 
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holding great possessions and equipped with well tried 
methods of propaganda. Had the early spontaneity now 
changed into an authoritative imposition of power? Certainly 
one receives the impression everywhere, in this moment when 
nationalism has been so tremendously stressed, that the nation 
demands worship and devotion for its own sake, as if it 
existed irrespective of the tests of reality. It demands un- 
qualified obedience, denounces all who differ as heretics, in- 
sists that it alone has the truth, and exhibits all the well 
known signs of dogmatism. It sends out its missionaries, and 
in Germany at least its state universities were analogous to 
the theological schools in which propagandists are carefully 
prepared: 

This utter inability to see the ‘“‘ other side,” to apply im- 
partially the ordinary standards of just dealing, is a well 
known characteristic of the dogmatic mind, as is a habit of 
considering ordinary standards inapplicable to a certain’ line 
of conduct because the motives inspiring it are above reproach. 

Although dogmatic nationalism was curiously exaggerated 
in Germany, there was a similar manifestation of it last sum- 
mer in the dealings of the Entente with their heretics, so to 
speak. We saw arriving in Rotterdam, from the German 
colonies in Africa, many families fleeing from their pioneer 
homes; in the railroad stations were posted directions for the 
fugitives coming from Posen, from Alsace, from Czecho- 
slovakia and from the Dantzig corridor. ‘They told of pro- 
hibition of language, of the forced sale of real estate, of the 
confiscation of business, of the expulsion from university 
faculties and the alienation of old friends.’ There was some- 
thing about it all that was curiously anachronistic, like the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, of Cromwell’s drive 
through Ireland, of the banishment of the Huguenots: from 
France. It was as if nationalism had fallen back into an 
earlier psychology, exhibiting a blind intolerance which does 
not properly belong to these later centuries, as if it had be- 
come purely creedal. In fact, the very existence of these 
widespread nationalistic dogmas suggests one of those great 
historic myths which “large bodies of men are prone to make 
for themselves when they unite in a common purpose requir- 
ing for its consummation the thorough and efficient output of 
moral energy.” It is said that the making and unmaking of 
these myths always accompanies a period of great moral 
awakening. Such myths are almost certain to outlast their 
social’ utility, and they frequently outlive their originators— 
as the myth of the Second Coming, evolved by the early 
Christians when only heaven itself could contain their hopes, 
endured for a thousand years. 

Upon my return to the United States last August I seemed 
to encounter a similar situation here, affording the sharpest 
possible contrast to what had existed in the late eighties and 
throughout the nineties in the century of our youth. 

In that remote decade the young men’s movements in the 
‘church, in politics, in labor, in reform, in philanthropies as 
diverse as the settlement and the Salvation Army, were all 
characterized by a desire to get back to the people, to be iden- 
tified with the common lot, each of them magnified the obli- 
gation inherent in human relationships as such. 

Americanism was then regarded as a great cultural task 
and we eagerly sought to invent new instruments and 
methods with which to undertake it. We believed that Amer- 
ica could be best understood by the immigrants if we our- 
selves, Americans, made some sort of a connection with their 
past history and experiences. We extolled free association 
and the discussion of common problems as the basis of self- 
government and constantly instanced the New England town- 
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meeting. We especially urged upon the immigrant that ne 
talk out his preconceived theories and untoward experiences. 
We believed that widespread discussion might gradually rid 
the country of the compulsions and inhibitions, the traditions 
and dogmatisms under which newly arrived immigrants suf- 
fered. ‘This method was not without its successes. In fact 
thirty years later we are able to point to thousands of in- 
stances in which the radical young man who most earnestly 
arraigned unjust conditions has become the typical prosperous 
and bourgeois citizen, sometimes so complacent that one is 
moved to repeat the English bon mot, that if a man is not 
too liberal when he is young, he becomes too reactionary 
when he is old. 

The early settlements practically staked their future upon 
an identification with the alien and considered his interpre- 
tation their main business. We stuck to this at some cost, 
for we believed that especially in times of crisis it was our 
mission to interpret American institutions to those who were 
bewildered concerning them, although it was often appa- 
rently impossible for the overwrought community to distin- 
guish between the public incident which the settlement was 
trying to understand and the attitude of the settlement itself. 

At one such moment of public panic, which had to do with 
a Russian immigrant, twelve years ago, I wrote as follows: 

Every settlement has classes in citizenship in which the principles 
of American institutions are expounded and of these the community, 
as a whole, approves. But the settlements know better than anyone 
else that while these classes and lectures are useful, nothing can 
possibly give lessons in citizenship so effectively and make so clear 
the constitutional basis of a self-governing community as the current 
event itself. The treatment at a given moment of that foreign col- 
ony which feels itself outraged and misunderstood, either makes its 
constitutional rights clear to it, or forever confuses it on the subject. 

The only method by which a reasonable and loyal conception of 
the government may be substituted for the one formed upon Russian 
experiences, is that the actual experience of refugees with govern- 
ment in America shall gradually demonstrate what a very different 
thing government means here. Such an event as the Averbuch affair 
affords an unprecedented opportunity to make clear this difference 
and to demonstrate beyond the possibility of misunderstanding that 
the guarantee of constitutional rights implies that officialism shall 
be restrained and guarded at every point, that the official represents, 
not the will of a small representative body, but the will of the entire 
people, and that methods have therefore been constituted by which 
oficial aggression may be restrained. 

These words, written so recently, already have a remote 
sound—to advocate the restraint of over-zealous officialism 
as a method of Americanizing the alien, would indeed be con- 
sidered strange doctrine; for there is no doubt that at the 
present moment one finds in the United States the same mani- 
festation of the world-wide tendency towards national dog- 
matism, the exaltation of blind patriotism above intelligent 
citizenship, as that evinced elsewhere. Many of the liberties 
supposedly inherent in a system of self-government were 
doubtless necessarily cancelled during the war, but it is as 
if we were now wilfully prohibiting their normal and natural 
restoration. 


Is it that the odium and animosity lavished upon the Cen- 
tral Powers during the war has not yet spent itself and that, 
connected as it is with an intense nationalistic feeling, it is 
at present being turned upon the alien because he is perforce 
outside the national life? Because the emotions aroused by 
the war are not yet fully discharged, do we see in the sus- 
picion of the alien, the mania to hold him responsible for 
every strike and for every heresy, only a case of “‘ balked dis- 
position’ so familiar to the psychologist ? 


To ticket bodies of men by a collective name, and to regard 
the men as we believe the principles deserve to be regarded, 
is an egregious blunder similar to that made by the dull 
schoolboy who obtains “his answer” in apples and pears be- 
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cause he has confused them with dollars and cents. When 
we confound doctrines with people, it shows that we under- 
stand neither one nor the other. Many men not otherwise 
stupid, when they consider a doctrine detestable and fail to 
understand that changes can be made only by enlightening 
people, feel that they suppress the doctrine itself when they 
denounce and punish its adherents. “They really are as con- 
fused as the schoolboy. 


The application of a collective judgment in regard to aliens — 
in the United States is particularly stupid. ‘The twenty-seven 
million people of foreign. birth living among us are not only 
quite as diversified in their political opinions as those of us 
forming the remaining millions of the population, but they 
are in fact more highly differentiated from each other by race, 
tradition, religion and European background, than the rest 
of us can possibly be even although we are as diverse as the 
cracker in Georgia and the Yankee-in Maine. 


The task before us is to utilize properly the enthusiastic 
patriotism engendered by the war by making it more inclu- 
sive. The slogan, “ To make the world safe for democracy,” 
which transcended the nationalistic point of view, secured an 
unhesitating response and resulted in a great output of self-_ 
denying and heroic action upon an international scale. “To 
Americanize every alien in America” might become a com- 
pelling slogan, but it could be consummated only if our en- 
thusiasm ran in wider channels and after the conception of 
nationalism had been transformed from a dogma of the eigh- 
teenth century to the evolutionary conception of the twen-— 
tieth century. 

Would it not be possible for students of the social order ~ 
to reassure a panic-stricken public? Could our fellow citi- 
zens not be told how gradually social changes come about if — 
free opportunity for modification is guaranteed? ‘That quite — 
as the capitalistic system so incompletely superseded the feudal 
system that great tracts of the feudal régime are still extant, 
not only in European countries but in democratic England 
itself, doubtless the capitalistic system in turn will yield to a 
more socialized form of society so gradually and incompletely 
that the very processes of change as such will be much more 
normal than a static condition, a standing still, could pos- 
sibly be? 

It is certainly most important that Americans should not 
make a problem for themselves by placing an unfair emphasis 
upon differences which are inevitable in a country such as 
ours; that we should not get into the habit of arresting aliens 
for holding meetings of a type which have been held for 
many years without disorder and free from espionage. The 
altered equilibriums and distributions brought about by war 
opened avenues for a tremendously increased activity along 
the lines of teaching English and of classes in preparation for 
securing first and second citizenship papers. These are most 
praiseworthy; but we could diversify almost indefinitely our 
opportunities for mutual effort with the alien population, 
thus finding a new center and perspective. It is possible, for 
instance, to collect funds for starving Poland, Armenia, Ru- 
mania, indeed for almost any part of underfed Europe, in 
cooperation with bodies of citizens whose affections and in- 
terests are centered in those starving countries. As we 
undertook a mutual task of this sort, how “ our convulsive 
insistencies, how our antipathies and dreads of each other ”’ 
would soften down; what tolerance and good humor, what 
willingness to live and let live would inevitably emerge! 

William James was constantly urging us to look at each 
other sub specie aeternitatis; perhaps that advice was never 
so needed’ as now. 


_ What is the good of all the wealth and comfort and glamour 
of the Victorian age when the next two decades bring us to 
')) the graves of ten million young men slain because of the base 
’ passions of greed and domination which lurked below the 
smiling surface of that age? The game is not worth the candle 
and we should rather welcome the new and difficult times on 
| which we are now entering. 

_ For doubt it not, we are at the beginning of a new century. 
| The old world is dying around us; let it also die in us. Once 
' more in the history of the human race we hear the great 
\ Creative Spirit utter those tremendous words, “Behold, I make 
all things new.”—GENERAL SMUTS. 


NGLAND had won the war. By that process of 
nature which works so inevitably for her, she had 
acquired unsought territory. Her war premier had 
won his khaki election, after promising audacious 
things. The year of peace opened propitiously. 

But at the moment that commercialism was facing its 
a brightest future, with weak countries ripe for exploitation, 
) with raw materials located and controlled, with science 
4 equipped for turning them into standardized products, just at 
{ this pinnacle of power an unexpected disease struck paralysis 
( throughout the industrial system. Labor, on whose docility 
)) depended the extension of beneficient Anglo-Saxon rule ove: 
) lesser breeds, went “bad.” For the six years before the war, 
‘lt indeed, signs of trouble had been increasing, but only cranks 
and experts had regarded them. ‘Then came the war with its 
| healing touch. But even here the wholesale slaughter did not 
-§ result in the enrichment of life hoped for by both bishops and 
) editors. Memories of the brotherhood of the trenches fail to 
content the demobilized Tommy with the England to which 
| he returns. By the guerilla warfare of sectional strikes and 
' one-day stoppages, by the mass warfare of great strikes, by 
the steady wear and wastage of slack work, petty obstructions 
and passive resistance, the workers pick and nibble and dyna- 
| mite the ante-bellum system of production to pieces. Capital 
no longer invests in growing volume.. Labor no longer works 
with heartiness. Industry is running.down. 


Those who work with their hands and brain are fighting 
those who own. The workers no longer think that the share- 
i holders are wiser than they. ‘An old Oxford friend said sadly 
to me: “ Ten years ago, when I came into a crowded bus, a 
) workingman would rise and touch his cap and give me his 
i seat. I am sorry to see that spirit dying out.” 
| 


‘The workers are beginning to use a manner of jaunty equal- 
ity towards those passengers who travel through life on a 
first class ticket. It is a spiritual change that will register itself 
in new social institutions. The workers believe they have been 
“had.” The porter, waiter, miner, machinist have penetrated 
the secret of the significant class and have found it is not fixed 
in the eternal scheme of things that the workers should insure 
the harmonious leisure of a superior caste. They are willing 
to take the risk of making fundamental economic changes in 
order to express this new consciousness. If it is poverty the 
future holds, the worker is willing to share it with the rich. 
If it is the carking worry of responsibility, the agonies of the 
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directorate in bossing, the worker stands ready to lighten the 
load. 

Certain ideas one believes to be knit into the fiber of a 
people. Suddenly they fall away, outworn shells. So the 
class idea falls away in England just as the worship of the 
czar by Russians died in a night. Reverence for the gentry, 
for the privileged, for the idle, has withered. With the idea 
gone, the institutions built upon it go. Until Britons learned 
the incapacity of the governing class, the selfishness of the 
owners of land and capital, the old order was impregnable. 
That is the change in spirit, beginning to show itself by 1910 
but hastened by the war. In my opinion, this change is the 
most profound in its grip on instinct, the most far-reaching 
in its consequences, of any. All other changes wait on that 
and follow from that. An American philosopher, Ralph 
Barton Perry (in The Present Conflict of Ideals), has ex- 
pressed the significance of this change in the psychology of a 
people. He writes: 


We have encouraged the poor to aspire to wealth, the ignorant 
to seek light, and the weak to covet power. We have done more 
than this; we have shown them the way. For we have compelled 
every man to secure the rudiments of education and thus to be- 
come aware of the world about him. We permit the organization of 
the democratic propaganda, we supply the motive, and we bring 
every man within the reach of it. Last and most important of all, 
we have distributed political power equally among men of every 
station and condition; with the result that the very few who are 
fortunate may at any time be out-voted by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who are relatively unfortunate. Does any sane man 
suppose that what has been scattered broadcast can now be with- 
drawn? Or that those who possess the opportunity and know it are 
going to refrain from using it? 


From the day of the armistice, labor unrest increased. The 
immediate occasions of the almost universal unrest were, as 
I stated in the SuRvEY for March 15, 1919: 


1. The fact that the labor vote in the December election did not 
receive its proportionate representation in Parliament; whereas a 
little over 50 per cent of the voters elected over 75 per cent of the 
Parliament representatives (the coalition). Labor’s vote entitled it 
to at least one hundred and twenty-five seats; 

2. Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on the 
“ Bolshevists ” ; 

3. Widespread unemployment, 
workers; whereas 

4. The government was selling the national factories (which 
could have been used for national service) into private hands and 
purposing to sell the new national shipyards into private hands; 

5. The increasing volume of proof of war profiteering on the part 
of a few; 

6. Lack of government policy concerning demobilization; 

7. Failure to apply Whitley councils to government services, such 
as the Post Office; 

8. Fear of wage reductions; 

9. A new England had been promised; 

10. Failure to give a clear statement on nationalization of mines 
and railways, or on continuation of conscription; 

11. Failure to withdraw war restrictions—such as imprisonment 
of political prisoners, the continuation of D. O. R. AG: 

12. The jazz restlessness, the result of war weariness. 


labor leaders as 


numbering about one million 


As I wrote at the time, the great cities went dancing madly. 
There was a slackness and abandon which I do not remember 
having seen in nineteen years of visiting in England. War 
had bred a fatalism, a carelessness about tomorrow. The 
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soldier was tired and sad and ready for excitement. ‘The 
worker was tired and bitter, distrustful of government prom- 
ises, The strikes and threats of strike (engineering, ship- 
building, electrical, transport}: railways, mines) were aimed 
immediately at maintaining the wage scales of the war and 
preventing unemployment. Les 

Mr. Lloyd George, pausing in his work at Versailles, came 
home to cure unrest. 
swifter, surer, than in his improvisations for labor disturbance. 


So this timé he projected the National Industrial Conference 


THE CHALLENGE 
Lloyd George, December 6, 1919 


There is a new challenge, a new challenge to civiliza- 
tion. What is it? It is fundamental; it affects the whole 
fabric of society as we know it; its commerce, its trade, 
its industry, its finance, its social order, all are involved 
in it. There are those who maintain that the prosperity 
and strength of the country have been built: up by the 

. stimulating and invigorating appeal to individual im- 
pulse—to individual action. That is one-view. The 
state must educate, the state must assist, where necessary 
the state must control, where necessary the state must 
shield the weak against the arrogance of the strong; but 
“-“-Vife springs from individual impulse and energy. 

That is one view. What is the other? That private 
enterprise is a failure, tried and found wanting, a com- 
plete failure, a cruel failure; it must be rooted out, and 

the community must take charge as a community to pro- 
duce, to distribute, as well as to control. Those are great 
challenges for us to decide. We say that the ills of pri- 
vate enterprise can be averted. [They say they cannot, 
no ameliorative, no palliative, no restrictive, no remedial 
measure will avail, these evils are inherent in the system, 
they are the fruit of the tree, and you must cut it down. 


and the Coal Commission. In each crisis he believes that what 
js wanted is a lightning rod, not an insurance policy. Each 
time ‘he smiles-and seems to say,’“‘ Why-so hot, little man?” 
-Soathe months passed. Labor began the year at high revo- 
lutionary. speed,..but there came a fade-away, because of: 


1. The failure of strikes and uprisings, (such as that'"of the 


Clyde engineers, the Yorkshire miners, the second police strike). 

2. The influence. of labor leaders affiliated with the Triple 
Alliance—Will‘ Thorne, Clynes, Thomas, Sexton, Tillett. 

3. The influence of Arthur‘ Henderson. ' 


_ 4. Realization of the nation’s financial condition (statements of 
Hoover and Lloyd George). 


5. The enjoyment.of labor gains already made—gains relative to 
other classes, former lot, and the general situation. 


6.""The discount of wildness or ‘suddenness. 


7. Too many issues—the movement jumped in: various directions, 
like a nest of grasshoppers. 


8. Delay. , It is impossible to hold a revolutionary pose. The 
workers grow bored; the issues change. Revolution must speed 
like a motion picture and England had no Griffiths to unroll it, 
There is-no big boss of British Jabor. 


Having come so far, labor was unprepared to go further. 
The trade union leaders after the war found themselves in 
new conditions where they had no guiding experience. So 
(with a half-dozen exceptions) they failed to give leadership. 

Labor is unready, because it believes itself unready. It has 
revealed this inner weakness by the feebleness of its parlia- 
mentary opposition. With its sixty-two members it could have 
made a fighting block in Commons, like the old Irish group 
under Parnell. It could flay and finally unseat the present 
government, which is unpopular, inaccurate, mendacious, and 
without a policy. Instead, the labor group has been humble- 
minded, without ideas, leadership or militancy. 

_ Labor showed its unreadiness in failing to follow the shop 
stewards. ‘The rank and file fell away from the workshop 
movement. 


In nothing are his touch and-technique - 
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Labor failed:in influencing to any large degree the terms of 


the peace treaty. Had it been united and determined it could 


have forced Versailles to save Europe instead of wrecking it. 
It’ is convenient to blame Lloyd George or Wilson, but the 
real failure was the lack of international consciousness among 
the workers. - Their internationalism is mainly a matter of 
friendly feelings. ‘They rarely summon their pressure to effect 
a change of government policy. They love abstract principles 
and ethical sentiments. ‘They love a leader who can talk in 
terms of the moral’ world. In fact, the labor movement inter- 
nationally is far from united. More exactly, it is indifferent. 
Roused momentarily to international consciousness. by Mr. | 
Wilson’s arrival, it would have rallied round him if he had 

conducted open *diplomacy at the conference. But with the 

case leaking away day by day, it felt let down, shrugged its 

shoulders, and turned to domestic concerns. A powerful 

minority section agitated against Russian intervention. But 

the main body of British labor is weary of Europe. 

The political international consciousness of labor is resident 
in the left wing. ‘The December election had overthrown the 
left wing and sent into Parliament labor men of the conserva- 
tive trade union right wing type—“ Britain for the British.” 
Labor in the mass has not been distressed by the nature of the 
peace treaty. It regards the treaty as a necessary compromise 
between ideals and vengeance. ‘The 25 per cent of labor, who 
attend conferences, branch meetings and local parties, are polit- 
ically minded because they are active. “This minority was 
severely disillusioned by the peace treaty. 

Lacking the conviction of its mission to set up a new order 
at once, labor nevertheless reacted with determined power 
when its industrial gains were assailed. The wage scales of 
the war have been held, while hours have been shortened.1 In 
the more important industries the average increase in rates of 
wages (including war bonuses) made since the outbreak of 
war lies between 100 and 120 per cent. Examples range from — 
less than 60 to over 150 per cent.. » a 

If labor’s year of peace failed to realize the crisp defiance 
and brave synthetic program of the Sidney Webb manifesto 
(Labor and the New Social Order), the government made as 
poor a score. Mr. Lloyd George summed up his peace pro- 
gram and policy in a letter sent in July (1919) to a coalition 
candidate. He itemized the establishment of a Ministry of 
Health, the housing measure, the ways and communication 
bill, land acquisition, and land settlement. The best comment 
on this is that of the cautious and conservative labor leader, 
John Robert Clynes, M. P. Mr. Clynes thus summed up 
the government on September 21, 1919: 


After ten months of a most powerful Parliament under a most 
powerful prime minister, nothing has been done in the work of re- 
construction. It is still waiting. It is in the realm of going to be. 

But you cannot live on schemes, and the people are tired of wait- 
ing for the land of promise. The work should have been begun 
in the spring and summer. Never was a government such a failure. 
The hope of the future is the new-found power of labor properly 
used. The only solution is the plan of the Labor Party—a levy on 
the capital of the country or a tax upon the accumulated fortunes 
and profits made during the war. 


The much-advertised reconstruction of the government has _ 
been shipwrecked for the same reason that an evangelistic | 
campaign of a few years ago failed. The date was set, but the. 
spirit did not descend to order. No collective impulse of the | 
people has been tapped, no new general idea is in command of 
confused human effort. The British official reconstruction 
was projected by the old gang inside the framework of the old 
order in a time of huge debt, falling production, and spiritual 
disillusion. David, the war-maker, cannot build the temple. 


1The hours in the principal industries are now enerall 44 to 48 as 
compared with 68 to 60 previously. . f . i 


a 


i) Hogge (member for Edinburgh, E.) said: 


The real reconstruction will be a birth and a growth. The 
| young, the soldiers, the workers, will need a little time to be 


) cured of their weariness before they can give to society a crea- 
Dp ie 
ie tive energy. 


On August 19, 1919, Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen  (parlia- 


\, mentary secretary to the Board of Agriculture) said to the 
| House of Commons: 


' No complete figures are available as to the total number of de- 


: ) mobilized soldiers who have resettled on the land, but 222 ex-service 


* men have been settled on the board’s farm settlements and 563 ex- 


lef service men have been provided with small holdings by county 


4 councils or the councils of county boroughs. 
S| 


On December 2, 1919, in the House of Commons, Mr. 


Although about thirteen months have elapsed since the armistice, 


“# not more than 100 ex-service men have thus far been settled on the 


u 
7 


ny) 


land in Scotland. 


Instead of the 200,000 houses, or the 500,000, or the 
/ million; 180 houses had been built at the end of the first year 
of peace. 


) ~ But the government is like a tired man who takes on addi- 
) tional jobs just because his judgment is blurred and his nerves 


are strained by fatigue. In its moment of prostration the 
| present government is extending its powers. Throughout this 


‘# year of exhaustion it has indulged in side-shows and semi-watrs 
‘ and adventurous expeditions in several parts of the globe. As 


' the Ministry of Reconstruction (Pamphlet 37) described it: 
The process of self-determination of nations, we are told will 


| initiate a new order of things, but is it to be believed that the regions 
‘| mentioned 


) above (Armenia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, East 
Africa) are yet in a fit state to govern themselves? A few British 
officers and men on the spot will be a very salutary help in the set- 
tlement to come. 
This instinct of expansion created the India Company and 


' the Hudson’s Bay Company. It incarnated itself in Clive. 


\} It became self-conscious in Burke, and developed a theory of 


¢ 


» “backward races.” 
’ Cecil Rhodes. “That secret imperialistic adventure of the Eng- 


|-into the Whitehall area. 


a 
Ri 
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It rose higher yet in Disraeli and then in 


lish of which Chesterton speaks weaves its policy through war 
and peace. It bends to its impersonal will the ministers, 
whether tory or. liberal, whether cynical or of eager honor. 
This secret adventure finds its instruments in the Foreign 
Office and the War Office. It operates through permanent 
officials, who train whatever stranger the political tide floats 
At present, Churchill, Curzon, 
Milner and Carson are the custodians of this hereditary policy. 

Over an area, vast before, and now increased, an area seeth- 
ing with unrest, England, tired at the core, is trying to send 
cut currents of energy and control. But the dynamo is spent, 
and the wires, that used to be charged with power, hardly 
quiver from the feeble currents of the center. 

Apart from a few lonely voices, labor is silent on this 
hereditary instinctive policy of the Foreign Office and the 
War Office. Labor is silent because it is ignorant of inter- 
national policy. It has grown up in the trust of these states- 
men of unblemished. honor, who never boast, never explain. 
This will be the last group to be doubted. 

And yet, after listing the limitations of the people, one can 
only wonder at the speed with which they are recovering from 
the war. A year that began with a million unemployed ended 
with only half a million—and that was the year of demobiliza- 
tion. The government is bankrupt, but England is not bank- 
rupt. Inertia and irritability are widespread, but calmness 
and common sense are returning. 

The central fact about Britain is the immense sanity of her 
people. That sanity is compounded of a rich though deeply 
hidden sense of humor, which saves the possessor from fanati- 
cism and from pushing human affairs to a logical conclusion; 
of an instinct for political compromise, which carries the mass 
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From Solidarity (London) 


TRUE SOLIDARITY ! 


“On the right will be seen a labor leader (of the tried 
and busted type, marked with a cross) adopting towards 
capital that attitude of grateful brotherhood and indus- 
trial trust which alone can bring any lasting solution to 
the problems of our class.” 


along in a natural unity (made up of apparently repellant par- 
ticles) ; of a revolutionary mind, which frees itself from old 
cramping institutions and drives on to fresh experiment. 

Their compromise is not the acceptance of the status quo. 
It is the registration of a new point touched in passing; it is a 
momentary arrest in the process of becoming. ‘There is a cen- 
tripetal force in the mass itself—a sense of the center and a 
will to cohere—which holds its particles together, while it 
moves on. So the “center” of a movement like the labor 
movement is a shifting standard, a standard borne on by the 
flood of change. 

Their revolutionary mind does not dabble in bloodshed. 
The British do not wish the spectacle of people whipped into 
feverish excitement and mowed down by machine guns. That 
sort of herd instinct they believe is as blind and brutal as the 
mob frenzy that drives men into lynching and war. They think 
that the social revolution means a profound change in con- 
sciousness, the product of long teaching, the goal made clear, 
and the way to reach it shown. So the new order comes be- 
cause there is a change in the thinking of multitudes till the 
old falls like ripe fruit. British workers do not follow cheap 
“ revolutionaries,’ with a thirst for experience, an impatience 
of long hard work—lovers of excitement, building a bonfire to 
attract attention. They distrust violent-minded men, because 
they have found that they are short-winded and that their vio- 
lence is likely to attach itself to a number of things in turn. 
They believe that violence is often the product of buried but 
undigested emotion, not about a cause or principle, but about 
some unsolved personal inner conflict. They believe that 
“nothing that is violent endures.” 

Since the immediate need of the next two years is produc- 
tion of goods in exchange for essential imports, and of goods 
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to replace the vast waste of war (houses, rolling stock, ma- 
chinery), I do not see the British forcing an artificial economic 
crisis in order to build a bran-new society out of a total wreck. 
On the one hand the workers will demand unceasingly the 
acceptance of the new principles of nationalization and work- 
ers’ control. On the other hand, the workers will grant time 
tor the application of these principles in their multiple patiently 
devised details. “Io remold institutions to the needs of to- 
morrow, to shape aspirations into a policy, requires funda- 
mental brain-work which as yet is lacking. Impartial men, 
such as Justice Sankey and Sir Richard Redmayne, have con- 
demned the old order as Lincoln condemned slavery. It re- 
mains for the government to seal the condemnation and begin 
building. If the principles are not accepted the workers now 
have it in their power to destroy the present economic system. 
_ But they prefer the step-by-step method, which means progres- 
sive organic change. ‘This means the installation of govern- 
ment ownership of the primary industries and common ser- 
vices, coupled with workers’ control; not by armed insur- 
rection or sudden syndicalist paralysis, but by votes and trade 
union pressure, applied over a period of “ five, ten, fifteen 
years” in Mr. Smillie’s phrase), or “ten, fifteen, twenty 
years” (in the phrase of Mr. Hodges). 

The lesson of England is not a new device for a factory. 
It is a change of consciousness toward industry. The instincts 
of the workers have revolted against competitive acquisitive 
organization. ‘They refuse to work the system. It therefore 
slowly crumbles. ‘The institutions, registering this change, 
will be gradually created. 

Dean Inge says: ‘‘ The life of the town artisan who works 
in a factory is a life to which the human organism has not 
adapted itself.” The deracinated life of the human herd in 
modern towns is the condition and the instrument of large- 
scale industry. A speeded-up machine production, whose 
products do not bring a good life to those producing them, 
carries the germ of its own decay. ‘A barbaric civilization, 
built on blind impulse and ambition, should fear to awaken a 
deepei detestation than could ever be aroused by those more 
beautiful tyrannies, chivalrous or religious, against which past 
revolutions have been directed.” 

Human nature in industry has gone on strike. The decayed 
autocracy of financiers and business men cannot be restored by 
“profit sharing’ and “copartnership.” The revolt is not 
against details. It is against the purpose, products, methods 
and conditions of industry. “The workers do not want the 
“wants” that fill modern life, the splatter of the shops. Sec- 
tions of them have proved this by knocking off work for a day 
(or even two days) a week, when they attain a moderate stand- 
ard of, living—the level which Professor Zimmern defined to 
me as one of “ reasonable satisfaction.” 

Something in the industrial system offended the soul of the 
worker. He resented the forced draught that played on his 
working day. He saw “an immense accumulation of the 
apparatus of life, without any corresponding elevation in moral 
standards,” creating a civilization of “ technical efficiency with- 
out love.” 

There came a moment when Natpoleon’s soldiers tired of the 
grandiose and expanding campaigns of conquest. The motives 
that had driven them wore thin. “So it is with the workers. 
The familiar compulsions no longer avail, the industrial organ- 
ization crumbles, and the mines and railways and factories 
become a wasting asset. Militant strikes can be crushed by 
tanks and machine guns. But against the passive resistance 
of the human spirit in the millions of workers the owners make 
It is a process of nature, a molecular change, 
This life-force can be reenlisted only 


war in vain. 
invisible and universal. 
on its own terms. 
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The tendency will (very slowly) be to make Britain more 
self-contained. The rush of exports for overseas markets will 
gradually be lessened. The worker will have his garden, and 
supplement his living from factory work with his home-grown 
products. This will not mean a return to a pastoral society nor 
to handicrafts,-but it will mean a better balance struck between 
industry and agriculture. It means a production of necessary 
things—perhaps a larger production than now—but the dis- 
appearance of costly luxuries. As the head of a woman’s 
wholesale dressmaking firm said to me: ‘“ We no longer sell 
the $80 dress. But we sell half-a-dozen $30 dresses, where we 
sold one before the war.” 

The experiment is an act of faith, like the French Revolu- 
tion and the creation of the American republic. 

The present acute sag in productivity is not to be confused 
with the long descending curve described above. As the im- 
mediate result of the war the will to work has been disas- 
trously weakened. ‘This is due to disillusionment, fatigue, the 
bad habits of military life. People wish to spend money. They 
wish an escape from the drab of khaki, the monotony of trench 
service. ‘They turn to color, light, sexual license—to the 
primitive desires of the savage. All the thwarted instincts 
have been uncovered and walk through society, naked and 
unashamed.2 

But this riot of barbaric impulse will not be long continued. 
Wealth has been destroyed. It must be restored. ‘The spirit- 
ual reserves have been exhausted. ‘Time will bring fresh sup- 
plies. There is at present no vitality for reconstruction, for 
anything beyond the momentary sensation. Slowly society will 
reestablish its old controls. : 

But after the recovery from the present highly abnormal 
inertia and recklessness, the same slow crumble, visible since 
the beginning of the century, will continue. Irresponsible 
capitalism will break down in the key industries one by one. 
These will pass over into the control of the workers, as the 
mines and the railways are now passing. 

Britain’s business men, her governing group, will have to 
accept the new position of labor in society, because they can do 
nothing else. Only as equals in a progressively socialistic 
state will labor pull full stroke. As long as labor lags, and 
strikes, and sulks, expenditure outpaces production and capital 
evaporates. Bankruptcy is the only outcome of the present 
process, which is wasting away what was once 2 living 
organism. 

“We'll give them anything, if only they will work,” I heard 
an earl, who is a great employer, say. ‘‘ We'll agree, because 
we have to.” 

There will be no bloodshed in effecting this change, only a 
creeping paralysis until the clamant demands for equality are 
granted and enacted. But this crumble and fresh cohesion 
will not be sudden. : ; 

Extremists of the Socialist Labor Party and one or two of 
the guildsmen prophesy a logical and dramatic disintegration 
in the next two years. But I think that their diagnosis is 
over-simplified and lacks recognition of the international eco- 
nomic position. ‘There is more elasticity to the capitalistic — 
system than they think. An instance is the railway strike; | 
the improvisations of the government in motor transport broke | 
the impact of the lightning strike upon the social structure. 
We are in the slump which has followed every modern war 


° The secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease 
writes in the Daily News of December 24, 1919: ‘‘ We consider that the 
present deplorable and widespread laxity in sexual morality will be un- 
likely to disappear for a long time, and that the incontinent must be | 
protected, not only for their own sake, but aiso for the sake of those 
wee dese bas will, though innocent, suffer as the result of their 
infection.” 


3.4 25 per cent of control will be offered at first as in the railways. 
The changes will be made in digestible instalments. There will be no 
Day of Judgment—only nibbling encroachments. 


“hand which registers itself in the maladjustment of demobili- 
zation and in a psychological state of bitterness and unwill- 
‘“ingness to work. These phenomena are familiar to every 
tcountry that has conducted a large-scale war. They are only 
“} mew to the experience of England and have resulted in stimu- 
plating the prophetic gifts of her brilliant young men. 
“Will the worker continue these next two years to practice 
‘}ca’ canny? He will not, because he cannot. The economic 
“— position is such that fear and hunger will operate once again 
“as they used to operate. The financial condition of Britain 
) will be presented to the workers by men like Lloyd George, 
4) playing on the nationalistic nerve. The worker is facing 
'® poverty under any system, and poverty worse than any known 
| in recent years. The dramatic contest of workers and owners 
"® will be undercut by primary poverty for the whole nation. 

England is delicately balanced in a system of international 
4) credits, of which America holds the purse. America can 

} manipulate food, raw materials and credits. She has already 
“) captured many of the South American markets, and will seek 
') to capture those of Central Europe. Unconsciously certain of 
) her governing group would see England reduced to a minor 
outpost of the race. But they do not wish to let England be 
ruined—merely weakened to second rank. Now this interna- 
tional economic process will divert labor from any of the 
“| moving picture performances which various groups are 
“We prophesying. \ 
' The present maladjustment, then, which is in part the result 
of tired nerves, will soon be followed by a period of produc- 
tivity—treplenishing of rolling stock, houses, machinery. This 
will still be financed on paper money. 

Then comes the third period, that of paying for the war. 
The poverty then will not come as the result of a crash, but 
will slowly seep in. Wages will remain high, but prices will 
climb. Many young men will emigrate. In that third long 
period will come labor’s chance. 


Already the first period of demobilization and maladjust- 
ment is merging into the second period of employment and 
production. In the first half of the year 1919 a few of the 
intellectuals in the trade union movement were trying to speed 
up the workers to the creation of an artificial crisis, which 
would have found the workers unready, and so would have 
weakened their movement. There was a brief period when it 
looked possible to engineer a crash. “The results would have 
been poverty and subjection. The time has not come for the 
final trial of strength between workers and owners. 


The tendency in British society has long been to idle at the 
top and to pauperize at the bottom. Institutions have strength- 
‘} ened this tendency, because legislation has favored it. A large 
section of the upper and middle class are small owners 
(rentiers) and take life gently. Slackness has seeped into the 
fiber of the race. In their attitude toward work many Britons 
—in all classes—have a faint scorn. The customer is at the 
mercy of the shop-owner or clerk, who continues whatever 
he is amusing himself with in order to teach the customer his 
place. “That the consumer has the right to call the tune for 
the producer is a truth not widely known in Britain. Work, 
being scorned, has been poorly paid. Out of black poverty 
have sprung the ills that now weight England down. Instead 
of rewarding work with a living wage she has let some of her 
workers sink into misery, and then has slapped plasters on the 
running sore. Increasingly, England has been using state doles 
and palliatives, and she has somewhat rotted the sturdy English 
nature. She has built her philosophy of social reform out of 
the statistics of misery. 

This staleness has misled her enemies into believing that 
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From the London Star 


“ THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT ADDISON BUILT” 


Dr. Addison, in charge of housing, offers a bonus of 
£150 to the builder of a house 


recovery and renewal were not for her. Time and again they 
have thought they saw her stumbling to ruin. But in her 
heavy-hooved lumbering way she takes the seven-barred gate. 

To sum up the year: | 

The reconstructive program of the government is still a 
paper scheme. 

Labor has taken only its first step (wages and hours) 
toward a new society. 

The emergence from the most costly, the most murderous 
war in human history has been made in good order. Britain 
has weathered a year of weariness, bitterness, disillusion, with 
surprising success. 

Such an achievement promises that the vast economic 
changes of the next ten years will be made in British fashion 
by conciliation, compromise and constitutional methods. Only 
wildness and folly from the government, employers, owners, 
and the middle class can now. turn the workers from their 
program of orderly conquest of power. 

Little can be done in education for another year till the 


From the Democrat (English) 
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“YOU FORGET ‘ME’ OLD MAN ” 
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reports of local boards are sent in. The dearth of teachers 
will be felt for long. It will require several years to reap 
results from the Fisher Education act. 

The Sankey report for nationalization of the coal mines has 
‘been rejected by the government. But no settlement will be 
reached till the mines are nationalized. 

‘The government failed in its attempt to lower the wages of 
the railway men. And now it has offered the railway men the 
largest-installment of workers’ control ever officially proposed 
for a key industry, including seats on the commercial direc- 
torate. 

The nearer labor approaches its day of power the more does 
it slow up and develop responsibility, and the fainter grow the 
voices of extremists. I think no intelligent person fears ex- 
cesses from labor. “TI fear timidity and lack of imagination on 
the part of labor,” said a university liberal to me. The leaders 
of labor are constitutionalists, who desire neither bloodshed nor 
paralysis. “Chey wish a steady next-step progress to the social- 
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ist state, with workers’ control. Those leaders are Smillie, , 
Hodges, Clynes,; Henderson, Thomas. 

It has been a year in which labor has been weak politically ; 
and strong industrially, though in a manner jerky and sec-. 
tional. Labor is weak politically, and yet so steady is the drift | 
that at the end of the year in municipal elections labor won} 
thirteen out of the twenty-eight London boroughs and cap-- 
tured“the mayoralty in sixteen more cities and boroughs of} 
Britain. 

Now, as a year ago, three classes remain still to be heard | 
from—the women, the. returned soldiers and the young men, , 
such of them as are left after a world war. 

One of the great thinkers of England has said: ‘I believe : 
that our industrial system is dying. It may be that the indus- - 
trial revolution was a biological mistake, that the human 
organism is not adapted to that kind of life.” In any case, the: 
workers are determined to control that industrial system and | 


to attack the “‘irremediable joylessness of human condition.” ’ 


_ Applied Patriotism 


Teaching Citizenship through Social Problems 
~ By Calvin C. Thomason 


FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR IN CIVICS, JAMES JOHN HIGH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 


HY is it that fires of patriotism seem to flare up 
in times of war only to fade to embers in times 
of peace? “The enemies of civilization are as 
menacing in peace as in war. But few can see 
the more insidious foes. In war the advance of the enemy 1s 
proclaimed by armaments, banners, and martial music. But 
Poverty comes with stealthy tread, Disease lurks in ambush, 
while Selfishness strangles her victims without an alarm from 
passers-by. To reveal the true nature of these social enemies 
to the kind of young people who are found in our American 
high schools is to enlist at least a large majority of them in 
the fight. This is practical patriotic education and genuine 
reconstruction. My reason for relating the following experi- 
ence is to suggest how much may be accomplished along these 
lines through high school classes in civic and social problems. 
With a class of thirty high school students before me, ready 
to take up a course in social problems, I resolved to attempt 
a complete break from the routine as well as from the spirit 
of the old “ forced-feeding ” method of instruction. For my 
own satisfaction as well as for the good of the young people, 
I set out to accomplish four objectives: 


1. To facilitate the conversion of ideas into purposeful actions, 
or expressions, not only as an aid in fixing subject-matter in mind, 
but also as a means of cultivating habits of doing something to 
better conditions as well as of learning more about conditions. 

2. To cultivate an attitude of personal responsibility and of enthu- 
siastic anticipation as problems of increasing complexity are 


encountered. 

3. To equip each prospective leader with some of the tools with 
which to work effectively in a democracy. 

4. To array the hidden enemies of the nation as vividly as possible 
before the young people who were about to leave high school to 
enter business or industrial occupations, to teach, or to go to college. 


For the central idea underlying the method that I decided 
to adopt, I owe a great deal to two distinct types of educa- 
ticnal meetings in which I had often participated. The first 
of these is exemplified in the state and county grange conven- 
tions, or in the conventions of the labor organizations. The 
second type finds its most common illustration in the sessions 
ef state and county teachers’ institutes. 


In the grange meetings there was, invariably, an intensity of 
interest. Each member was a participant, either in commit: - 
tee or on the floor. No opinion or policy ever gained the: 
sanction of the body without the approval by majority vote : 
ot those present. Committees met early and late in their ’ 
eagerness to get their divisions of the work before the conven- - 
tion. It was not uncommon to hear committee meetings an-- 
nounced for 6 A. M. When the session came to a close each. 
member felt that he had had an opportunity to give definite 
expression to his convictions—that he had done his “ bit” to: 
make the convention—that the convention and its acts were 
in a very real sense his. 


At the teachers’ institutes, on the other hand, the delegates 
attended as few meetings as possible, came as late in the morn- 
ings as they dared, and spent much time in the hallways. 
They were lectured, talked to, exhorted—“ theirs not to rea- 
son why; theirs not to make reply.” They invariably went 
away at the close of sessions relieved that the grind was over. 
In contrast to the members of the grange, who spent almost 
all of their time in convention debating and adopting or re- 
jecting resolutions embodying their sentiments on the vital 
issues of the day, the teachers heard a few formal resolutions 
commending the county superintendent, thanking the speakers, 
and possibly endorsing some policies affecting the work of the 
schools—all introduced in the last half hour of the institute 
when all delegates were looking restlessly at watches, clocks 
and train schedules. They had been given the “ forced-feed- 
ing” treatment with but meager benefit, to say the least. 


When the class met the first day we discussed the funda-| 
mental importance of civic meetings in a self-governing coun- 
try. We had pictures portrayed of the hopeless inefficiency of 
these meetings where there are not at least a few who can pre- 
side, others who can keep clear and accurate minutes, and many 
who can express themselves clearly and who have at their 
command a workable knowledge of motions adapted to the 
accomplishment of desired objects. This led up to a consid- 
eration of the close relationship between parliamentary prac- 


i 


|\tice and the social-problems that we were about to take up; 
for in order that the problems of society may be solved an im- 
iiperious public sentiment must be created. Civic meetings 
yealled for this purpose must, to be effective, be conducted in 
| accordance with parliamentary rules. This appealed very 
‘forcibly to the instincts of leadership, self-expression and self- 
me oement so strong in young people of high-school age. 
, Chat the students might have the fullest possible opportun- 
in | iy to do as well as to learn, they were asked to take the class 
“over and make it theirs, and that their instructor was to be 


the privilege of giving special guidance at any time that the 
best good of the class demanded such action. I gave out cards 
upon which each was to express his choice of special work, 
three departments being open to election: (1) presiding, (2) 
keeping the minutes, and (3) listing, assigning, and handling 
, supplementary readings. From these lists I selected officers 
‘| for each session. A business manager also was appointed to 


| look after any special activities that the class might wish to 


engage in. 
| 


The adopted text presented twelve separate topics: popu- 
~Jation, immigration, child labor, woman in industry, labor 
organizations, the blind and deaf, the feebleminded and in- 
Sane, crime and punishment, marriage and divorce, the liquor 
problem, poverty, and conservation. So we divided the 
semester into twelve sessions, one for each general topic. 
Twelve members of the class, therefore, were given oppor- 
‘tunity to preside, each one for a period long enough to enable 
‘him to acquire, and learn to use, most of the fundamental 
rules of parliamentary law. Each of the secretaries in turn 
was instructed to keep the minutes, and to be ready to read 
them at the opening of each meeting. ‘Those who elected to 
do the library work constituted the library commission, taking 
over all supplementary readings, and assigning them to 
members of the class. At the end of each class period the pass- 
ing bell was the signal for adjournment. At the end of each 
topic session, however, the class would adjourn sine die by 
motion, and the new session would be convened. 

While the class was at work I managed on the whole to 
take part as a regular member of the body, speaking in order, 
addressing the chair and the like. However, I made a special 
point of changing about frequently that I might drop a note 
on the desk of a backward student, or whisper to another some 
suggestion about a motion that might be needed or might fit 
in. In this manner I was frequently able to guide the class 
through impending tangles by making quiet suggestions to the 
abler students. When an inexperienced chairman was presid- 
ing, I frequently sat near him for short periods to help him 
make his rulings promptly. 

Our general plan was to have resolutions involving the 
subiect matter bearing upon the problems to be solved intro- 
duced early in the session. For instance, early in the session 
on population the problem of how Portland ought to plan for 
her future was brought up, and the following resolution was 
introduced : 


Resolved, that Oregon should lay her plans for the future with 
the hypothesis that the state was to be the center of a highly devel- 
oped civilization with a population of 20,000,000. 


This involved a careful study of all the population 
statistics at our command, as well as a comparison of 
Oregon’s climate, soil, natural resources, and location, with 
similar factors in and surrounding New York city and other 
great centers of population. Outsiders may feel that the class 
was unduly imbued with the Oregon spirit, but it seems to 
me that their judgment was good when they adopted the reso- 
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lution, after several days of debate, by a vote of 19 to 10. The 
next year’s class reversed this verdict. 

When we were in the session on immigration we voted in 
favor of abolishing the literacy test as a requirement for en- 
trance into the United States but-recommended as a substi- 
tute a more general examination in both English and 
citizenship after the immigrant had been in the midst of 
America’s free institutions and opportunities for five years. 
During the session on child labor, members of the class looked 
up and reported several violations of the law in our commun- 
ity. After a sharp moral struggle over the issue of backing up 
the law by reporting these cases to the Child Labor Commis- 
sion, the class voted by a decisive majority to instruct the 
secretary to report. In a like manner we proceeded through 
the course. : 

In many lines of observation work we were handicapped by 
our distance from the central city and county bureaus and 
offices. Visiting industries was being restricted because of war 
conditions. So most of our inspection was in Portland and 
was done by committees or delegations from the class. ‘This 
forced.small group-visiting proved most beneficial. A com- 
mittee can be sent to an office or a factory with specific prob- 
lems to study. Too many classes go in large groups, and all 
they get is the enjoyment of seeing the big wheels go round. 

The most important bit of observation work that we did 
was on our trip to Salem, sixty miles away, where the state in- 
stitutions are located. Before going we had studied and de- 
bated many questions involving the problems of these 
institutions. Immediately upon our arrival at each institu- 
tion the superintendent would give us a short, pointed lecture” 
upon the problems confronting him, and would tell us what to 
look for. Then he would usher us through. At the end of 
our inspection the superintendent would talk to us again, 
answering questions and following up his first lecture. It 
seemed to me at the time that if every high school graduate in 
our state could see and hear what we saw and heard on that 
trip through the institutions for the blind, the insane, adult 
delinquents, juvenile delinquents, the feebleminded and the 
tubercular, a wide-spread reform in our social conditions could 
be brought about within a few years. 

Take one concrete illustration. We had in Oregon about 
3,000 feebleminded persons. Our state institution could care 
for about 300, Where were the other 2,700? Of course we 
knew they were scattered over the state, mingling in the var- 
ious communities, reproducing: their kind. While we were 
in Salem a young girl arrived at the institution for the feeble- 
minded. Her mother, her grandmother, and her great grand- 
mother were over the valley six miles away in the State 
Hospital for the Insane. We were told that a recent survey 
ot Great Britain had shown that in no instance do two feeble- 
minded parents produce a normal child, and that the larger 
portion of the offspring of one feebleminded parent is feeble- 
minded. Yet, up in Washington county, Oregon, not long 
before, a kind old judge who had committed a girl to the state 
institution for the feebleminded, cancelled her commitment 
papers because he learned that she was soon to be -married. 
The judge, like many others, had not been educated to see 
farther than that individual girl’s own immediate support. He 
overlooked the potential family of eight or twelve subnormal 
children to add to our growing burden of taxation and to the 
total of human misery and degradation. One student ex- 
claimed to me that day, “I never before realized the smallest 
part of the scope of our duties as citizens.” Another said, “I 
can hardly imagine how I could have gone out to teach, not 
having a knowledge of these things.” 
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We brought our course to a fitting close by holding a com- 
munity institute of two sessions.. To these meetings we in- 
vited any members of the community who were interested. 
The first session consisted of twelve selected five-minute ad- 
dresses by students on the various phases of their semester’s 
work. ‘The topics chosen will indicate the trend of their 
talks: The Feebleminded in Prison, Abolish the Cigarette, 
Poverty More Deadly than War, Prohibition in Sight, Sav- 
ing the Children, Labor’s War Policy, Better Housing, Child 
Labor and the Recent Supreme Court Decision, Power Possi- 
bilities in the Columbia River, Immigration and Reconstruc- 
tion, and Safety First. The earnestness as well as the force- 
ful delivery of the young people completely won the audience. 
The young woman who presided was delightfully tact- 
ful in assuring her hearers that they (the high school students) 
were not setting themselves up as teachers of the community 
but that, being very enthusiastic over what they were finding 
cut from reading and observation, they wished to share their 
discoveries and their interest with their friends and parents in 
this way. Musical numbers were interspersed both for the 
enlivening of the program and to give more members of the 
class an opportunity to participate. 

One of the most gratifying features of the entire semester 
was the willingnéss of outside speakers to come when invited. 
To speak to the class these persons had to take the 45-minute 
car ride to the school, spend the class period with us, and then 
take the time necessary to return. Seeing this willingness, we 
adopted the policy of ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive,” and it al- 
ways worked. In this way we secured as speakers before the 
class in sociology, and also before the class in civics during the 
preceding semester, the following people: the secretary of the 
state federation of labor, the chairman of the county advisory 
budget committee, the executive secretary of the Public Wel- 
fare Bureau, the president of the Rotary Club, the executive 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, a member of the child 
welfare commission, a member of the state legislature, and 
one of Portland’s first city commissioners. Prominent officials 
gave us much time and attention when we visited their offices, 
including the mayor, each of the four commissioners, city 
auditor, secretary of the child labor commission, the immigra- 
tion and naturalization commissioners for the Portland district, 
the city superintendent of schools, the port of Portland offi- 


cials and the chairman of the board of county commissioners.: 


Let us now consider the four objectives in view at the be- 
ginning of the course, In the first place the parliamentary 
class organization with a student chairman and definite rules 
of procedure completely unloosed the tongues of the students 
so that the second speech rule, the time limits, and the points 
of order were much more freely invoked by the chairman than 
the right to call upon a member for a part that should have 
been volunteered. Every resolution was contested as hotly as 
if it had been an actual law going into the statutes. One of 
the more cynically inclined members of the class once rose to 


remind certain enthusiasts that even though they secured the , 


passage of their resolution nothing would actually be accom- 
plished. He was forcibly reminded in return by the student 
chairman that we were one of the many small units of the 
great national body, and as coming from such our conclusions 
were important. While considering the liquor problem, the 
class instructed one of the secretaries to write to United States 
Senator McNary to inquire why immediate action should not 
be taken to cut off the use of fuel and grains in breweries. The 
prompt reply was stimulating and vivifying. Later a letter 
was sent to the Child Labor Commission to be presented by 
that body to the state legislative assembly asking that the edu- 
cational qualification of children getting work permits be 
taised from sixth to eighth grade graduation. The reporting 
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of the violations of the child labor law mentioned above is an- - 
other of several acts of the class on record in the secretaries’ ' 
books indicating purposefully directed action upon information | 
obtained. This directed action upon subject-matter actually ’ 
appeals to the instincts of self-improvement, self-expression, , 
and leadership so strong in young people of the American high | 
school class. In making the getting of subject-matter a means : 
to an end, in using knowledge obtained directly in solving | 
problems, it is a safe assertion that they retained that subject- - 
matter longer than if they had been trying to get it for its | 
own sake. ty i 

An attitude of responsibility and willingness to attack prob- ; 
lems, our second objective, precipitated one day a lively tacti- | 
cal battle against the age-old game of “ bluff.” After severak 
meetings in which the chairman had had difficulty in sup 
pressing an “offish”” member who persisted in talking much 
while saying little, the following resolution was introduced 
and, after a sharp struggle, passed on roll-call by a vote of - 
18 to 5: 

Whereas the, class period is short, and the subject matter under 
consideration of great importance to each of us; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that we go on record as favoring only such discussions as 
have a direct bearing upon the subject-matter being considered, and 
for which due preparation has been made. We furthermore pledge 
our fullest cooperation with the session chairman and with the clas 
advisor in the enforcement of this resolution. ; 

One of the older girls that day after class remarked that 


we were having a course in pedagogy as well as in sociology. 
At any rate, here was a real issue in a natural setting being — 
grappled with by the students on their own volition and initia~ 
tive. This is very much like the stuff that real life is made of. 

The third objective was the equipping of prospective leaders 
with some of the tools with which to work effectively in a 
democratic society, And, truly, there are few manufacturing 
establishments in which there can be found a by-product of 
such high relative value as the workable knowledge of parlia- _ 
mentary practice gained by this class.. There is an appreciation 
everywhere of the value of standard rules for the conduct of 
public meetings, but rarely do high school pupils have an op- 
portunity to practice these rules. Can you imagine a better 
illustration of hopeless anarchy than that which runs riot in 
a public meeting where a live issue is up, but where the chair- 
man is lacking in experience, or where there are no leaders in 
the audience who can express themselves clearly and in good 
form? It seems to me that we are making a distinct contri- 
bution to the cause of democracy when we give our high 
school students a thorough day-to-day drilling in the methods, 
rules and forms for conducting parliamentary sessions. 

As an evidence of the accomplishment of the fourth objective,. 
the arraying of the hidden enemies of the nation vividly be- 
fore the young people, I shall submit the following statements 
taken at random from papers handed in or letters written by 
members of the class after they had completed the course: 


During the session on child labor I began to realize as never 
before our duties as citizens. If we are to be useful citizens we 
must begin now as students to work to that end. 

I had no idea that labor organizations were so reasonable. I 
have read a great deal on labor since beginning these studies, and | 
my whole attitude toward these organizations has changed. | 

I was especially interested in the study of the blind and the deaf 
because of what these people are doing to improve themselves in 
the face of such obstacles. 

It looks like a mighty promising field for work in the future. 

This broader view of the needs and the opportunities that 
high school graduates are facing could hardly be summarized 
in more fitting words that those used by the young woman 
who presided at our community institute when she said: 

We have been told by our instructor that, in going briefly over 
these great problems, we were passing gates opening into vast fields 
of opportunity for service. We feel that we have at least seen the 
gates and know how to find the ones that will lead us into the fields 
in which each of us may find his greatest opportunity and achieve 
his greatest success, 


Former justice o 


in their demand that the five Socialist assemblymen suspended on January 7, be 


Keepers of the Faith 


Men and Women Who Recently Broke Silence 

and Revealed a Great Body of Public Opin- 

ion Ready to Uphold the Liberties of the 
Founders 


“Tf there be any among us who wish 

to dissolve this Union or to change 

the republican form, let them stand 

undisturbed as monuments of the 

safety with which errors of opinion 

muy ve tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it” 


“ Let us not establish tyranny, Bn- 

ergy *i8s _a‘different thing from vio- 

lence. If. we make no false step we 

shall be essentially united, but if we 

push things to extremes we shall 

then give to faction body and 
solidity ” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


THOMAS JEFFERSON & 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


f the Supreme Court of the United States, who led the members of the New York Bar 
reseated by the New 


Assembly “in recognition of their own rights and of the rights of their constituencies” 


Association 


York 
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HIRAM W. JOHNSON, 
Senator from California 
“We tell them [the Socialists| that so long as they 
seek to bring about a revolution and keep within the 
Constitution they can do so;. that if they abide by 
the laws they are at liberty to advocate anything 


they see fit. But why were these men un- 
seated without being given a trial?” 
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JOSEPH I. FRANCE, 


Senator from Maryland 


“Who mtroduced the repeal of the Espionage Act 
into the present session of Congress and who lately 
said: “ Free speech is the safety valve for abnormal 
times. Article I of the Constitution was 
written for times such as these.” 
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LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 

Concurring in an opinion of Justice Holmes:“ . . . 
we should be eternally vigilant agaimst attempts to 
check the expression of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they so 
imminently threaten wnmediate interference with the 
lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immedtate check is required to save the country.” 


? GEORGE W. ANDERSON, : 
United ‘States Attorney, Boston - tye 
- + . more than 99 per cent of the advertised 
and reported pro-German plots never existed. . . 
I doubt the ‘Red’ menace having more basis in fact 
than the pro-German peril . . many of the same 
persons and newspapers that for two years were 


faking pro-German plots are now promoting ‘The 
Red Terror, . . x ‘ . 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
“Justice of the Supreme Court 


“When men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe .. . that 

the ultimate good desired is better reached by free 
trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market. . . .” 


FRANK I. COBB, 
Editor the New York World 

“The policy of repression that has been generally 
adopted . . . to meet this propaganda of radical- 
ism is fatal. . . . Nobody ever succeeded in bet- 
tering the weather by putting the thermometer in 
jail, and nobody will ever remove the causes of un- 
rest and discontent by trying to suppress their mani- 
festations.” 


JANE ADDAMS 

Hull House, Chicago 
Miss Addams presided at a Chicago meeting at which 
speakers protested against the government raids and 
deportation policy: As a result, newspapers have it, 


she 1s under surveillance of the Department of 
Justice. 


FATHER KAZINCI, 


St. Michael’s Church, Braddock, Pa. 


The “ fighting priest” who kept his church open for 
discussion during the steel strike when state, county 
and local officials prohibited labor meetings either 
indoors or out; and who protested to Governor 
Sproul against the actions of the State Constabulary, 


FRANCIS FISHER KANE, 

United States Attorney, Philadelphia 
“os... tt [the Communist Party] at least calls 
itself a political party and holds open meetings and 
discussions. Consequently, we ought not to raid it 
unless we are absolutely compelled to do so in order 
to enforce the law, for by such methods we shall 
drive underground and make dangerous what was 

not dangerous before.” 


PERCY STICKNEY GRANT, 

Rector, Church of the Ascension, New York 
“To deport persons for having and preaching ideas 
is a very materialistic thing to do. You may deport 
three hundred or three million and think you are 


going to deport ideas, but you're not. . . . This 
deportation seems to have cast discredit on the 
boasted American tradition of free speech. . .. ” 
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JAMES F. MINTURN, 
Justice, Supreme Court of New Jersey 

“Tf legislation of this character [a state law limit- 
ing the right of free speech and assembly] is to pass 
unchallenged by the courts of justice . . . the time 
is not inopportune for a revision of the fundamental 
law comporting with the excision of the. guaran- 
tees contained in the Bill of Rights and Magna 

Gharta Se Se 


JOHN LORD O'BRIAN, 

Former Assistant United States Attorney-General 
Discussing before the meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, the unseating of the Socialist 
assemblymen: “This discussion has been entirely 
irrelevant. The only thing here involved is the 
ancient and well-established Anglo-Saxon principle 

of fair play,” 


_ Are Our Foreign-Born Emigrating 


An Analysis of the Experience of an Industrial City 


£ ‘T the termination of the war, the people of America 
expected to see a large exodus of our foreign-born. 
It seemed only natural that the interruption of 
communication with central Europe and the Bal- 
kan states for so many years would, upon the restoration of 
peace, create a tremendous longing in the hearts of many to 
return to the countries of their birth, to seek their relatives or 
to assist in the rebuilding and reconstruction of their former 
homes. 
Gary, with its large percentage of foreign-born offers an 


excellent field for measuring the actual extent of this antici-. 


pated emigration. The interrelationship of its foreign-born 

- population with every phase of the city’s life is so marked 
that any considerable emigration would be immediately re- 
flected in its institutions. The steel industries, the schools, the 
churches, the housing situation and the banks would simul- 
taneously register the result. 

The general character of Gary’s foreign-born population 
may best be judged through the steel industry. Of foreign- 
born men employed in one of the largest steel plants, 60 per 
cent are married and 40 per cent unmarried. ‘The greater 
part of the married group have their families resident in Gary. 
Men with families here have left the country in very few in- 
stances. “Those who have left are either single, or married 
men whose families are still living in foreign lands. ‘The pub- 
lic and church schools show no decrease in enrollment. ‘The 
churches, excepting one instance that will be noted later, have 
suffered no losses in the number of families affliated with 
them. Men with resident families as a group have acquired 
property, own their homes and have no intention of departing 
for their native home. In many instances, the men who are 
returning to their families abroad propose to arrange for their 
removal to this land. 

It is among the single men, therefore, that one would ex- 
pect to find those who plan to leave. ‘Their departure would 
be felt, first of all, in a decreased labor supply. The actual 
number of departures has been carefully observed by the vari- 
ous local industries, from day to day, in order to enable their 
employment departments to estimate the possible diminution 


of their labor forces, From the month of May until the first. 


of October, employment managers have estimated that 400 
were leaving each month for Europe—a total of 1,500 or 2,000 
men within this period.. The managers of the foreign ex- 
change departments of Gary’s banks declare that this estimate 
is somewhat too high. ‘They point to the fact that sailings 
have been quite irregular and maintain that 250 a month 
would be a more accurate estimate. On this basis, the number 
of departures would be between 1,000 and 1,200 for the same 
period. A foreign exchange manager in the Calumet district 
of northwestern Indiana stated that 600 Rumanians left from 
the Chicago district this fall, all within a very short period, 
and that a great many of this number were from Gary and its 
surrounding Cities. 

The number of departures is not viewed with alarm. To 
many, they merely represent that migratory group that has al- 
ways been accustomed to make return trips to Europe. The 
war, which had made return practically impossible, created a 


1Jn the Survey for June 28, 1919, Mrs. Sternberger described Gary’s 
efforts for the assimilation of the foreign born. 


By Mrs. Harry Sternberger 


group whose return would normally have been spread over 
a period of four years. Many of them are leaving only to 
satisfy their curiosity. They are eager to see for themselves. 
the condition of their native lands. Others long to see their 
relatives and to investigate their plight. A large proportion 
of them will most likely return to this land after the pur- 
poses of their visit abroad have been satisfied. “There are some 
groups, however, who have very little intention of returning. 
The possibility of determining these intentions is offered 
through a consideration of the economic and polit‘cal situation 
of the respective European nations represented in Gary’s for- 
eign-born groups, and its influence upon their mental attitudes. 


In one Hungarian church, consisting of about two hundred 


families, only ten expressed any intention of leaving this coun- 


try. Some individuals whose families still live abroad stated 
that they were going with the intention of bringing back their 
families. Hungary’s present reduced geographical extent has 
tended to reduce the incentive to participate in the development 
or reconstruction of that nation. Hungarians who hail from 
the border lands of Hungary have, furthermore, no desire to 
return to the region of their birth, now that it is in the pos- 
session of its enemies, Rumania and Czechoslovakia. In fact, 
another Hungarian group in this city is composed of families 
and individuals of whom 8o per cent originally came from 
regions now held by Czechoslovakia, ‘The influence of this 
fact upon any desire to return is self-evident. 


There have been no departures from the local Czech group, 
simply because no permits or passports have been issued to: 
travelers destined for Czechoslovakia. Though Italians have 
had opportunities to leave, very few of their number have 
done so. 


Among the Croatians and Serbians there has been a relatively 
large number of departures. ‘The Jugo-Slav aspirations in 
Europe reflect themselves in the attitude of these people. 
There has recently occurred a reaction in this tendency, due 
to word received from those who have already returned that 
all who arrive are rapidly being impressed into the Serbian 
army, in view of the strained situation between Italy and Jugo- 
Slavia. 


The national expansion of Greece has also served to urge 
many of the Gary Greek residents to return. In the month 
of August, there was one particular group of ten men who left 
on the same day, every one of whom expressed his intention to 
remain abroad permanently. Half of their number were un- 
married men, and the others had families in Europe. They 
would have gone back long before that date had not war con- 
ditions deterred them. One had lived here for twelve years 
while the others came to this country only a year after the be- 
ginning of the European war. On the other hand, many 
Greeks plan to come back after a brief visit. 

Among the Rumanians, the proportion of those who are 
leaving appears to be far larger than that of any other group. 
The report of six hundred of their number leaving from the 
district about Chicago, as mentioned above, reflects the extent 
of their emigration. Another indication of this tendency is 
noticeable in the fact that the minister of the local Rumanian 
church has himself left for Europe and that services are now 
held only upon alternate Sundays by a visiting minister. It has 
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‘ting political exiles to find refuge among us. 
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heen estimated that over two hundred Rumanians have left 
Gary since the month of May. 


Some local residents who have recently been in New York 
city bring back the report of activity among prospective emi- 
grants, on the part of a group that preys upon their ignorance. 
This group has been sending its agents to the smaller cities 
and mining towns to promise cheap travel and prompt depart- 
ure from New York. ‘They impress upon these emigrants 
that they have an immediate sailing at their command, Groups 
of twelve are organized and cheap railroad transportation is 
provided to New York. Upon their arrival there, they are 
escorted to a group of lodging houses, sponsored by this or- 
ganization. When they express their desire of purchasing a 
steamship ticket, the first question directed at them is whether 
they are in possession of their passports. In practically every 
instance the answer is No; this necessity had not been called 
to their attention. The lodging house promoters then assure 
them that they can secure the necessary passports for them. 
“The delay thus necessitated works to the advantage and profit 
of the group that promotes these establishments. ‘The subse- 
quent delay, upon the arrival of the passport, in securing the 
desired steamship passage, again tends to their profit. In some 
instances, men have waited for two or three months before 
they were finally able to leave. Another source of profit for 
these agents is offered in the exchange of money. Outrageous 
‘charges are made. Such incidents make many timid about 
‘traveling. 


Among other influences at work that tend to discourage many 
‘from their inclination to return are letters from abroad telling 
of the acute suffering and of the lack of opportunities for 
profitable labor. Letters from those who have already com- 
pleted the trip to Europe also tend to discourage. A Ruman- 
ian who left with $4,000, writes to a friend that he arrived 
with but $400. He claims that there were repeated charges 
and expenses that he had not anticipated. He also stated that 
‘he is still ignorant as to his route of travel from America. A 
national Serbian federation, aware of the inconveniences and 
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impositions suffered by emigrants of its own nationality, con-— 


‘templates taking immediate action to safeguard their interests. 


During November, there has been a great decrease in the 
number of departures. This was due principally to the order 
issued by the French government asking its American repre-_ 
sentatives to discontinue issuing travel permits through their 
country, because of the congestion caused by the great number ~ 


of American arrivals in France to be transported to the in-— 


terior of Europe, As a result of these different discourage-— 
ments, it is estimated that during the month of October there 
were but fifty departures. And during November the same 
average prevailed. Even the steel strike, with its extended 
period of unsettlement, did not tend to urge the foreign- born 
homeward. ; 

Owing to statements made in some of the letters received 
from those who have reached their destination, rumors have — 
been circulated that some foreign exchange agents have not 
been forwarding the money of their clients as directed. For-_ 
eign exchange men declare that these charges are unfounded 
and that the rumor is due to the impatience of those who — 
have returned. Upon reaching Europe, they present their 
checks for payment. ‘They become suspicious when they are 
told that the checks cannot be honored at that very moment. 
They overlook the fact that European banking agencies must 
await the advices for these foreign money remittances before 
they can be paid out. They also seem to lose sight of the 
fact that it has been very difficult to readjust international 
banking relations. 

Though the initial movement in Gary’s foreign exodus 
threatened to reach a great momentum, there is now no fear ~ 
that it will continue to any significant extent. Even the Ru-— 
manians, the Jugo-Slavs and tlie Greeks, who at first mani- — 
fested such eagerness, are changing their intentions, and there 
is no prospect of their leaving in the immediate future. Espe- 
cially is this so since the letters coming from abroad tell of 
the conditions bordering upon a state of war, of the lack of 


supplies and equipment for industry and of atmosphere rife 
with discontent. 


tol 


Alien Impressions of America 
By Ada French 


UST now while so much is being said and written con- 
cerning Americanization, it may be worth while to in- 
quire exactly how our American institutions have im- 
pressed the foreign-born who lived among us in the past. 
Particularly is this interesting since it is so often charged 
that bolshevism was nurtured here by our generosity in permit- 
What sort of 
ideas about the United States had these refugees to take back 
when, after the fall of the imperial autocracy, so many of them 
returned to their native land? 
I happened to have opportunity to make some observations 


on this point, for I was in Russia during the czar’s regime 


and left just before his abdication, March 6; 1917. The week 
before Easter, I returned to Vladivostok and spent some time 
there. On my return to Yokohama, the influx of Russians, 
whose fare home was being paid by Kerensky, had already set 
in. ‘There were hundreds, often thousands, on every ship 
that reached Japan from America. There were not boats 


enough across to Vladivostok, so Yokohama was overrun with 


them. ‘The Russian consul general remarked to me: 


“ Some- 
‘body is mad in Petrograd.” 


If my memory serves me correctly, he told me he was pay- 
ing out an average of twenty-six thousand dollars a day to 
defray the expenses of this throng, most of them Jews, for 
whom Russians up to that time had always had contempt. 
It was certainly a strange situation, in which everyone felt at 
sea. A few, of course, were paying their own way, but the 
majority had little or nothing at all, and these latter were the 
ones who had large numbers of children. Since it was not 
certain these would continue to be supplied with funds from 
Petrograd, nothing definite could be done. 

While awaiting passage home (ships were so crowded it 
took months to be able to secure a stateroom), I’ became ac- 
quainted with many of these Russians. At first I was shocked, 
then grieved and then intensely interested, first by their atti- 
tude toward the United States and, secondly, by their attitude 
toward Russia. 

One thing they talked about was education, which they 
eagerly asserted must be along vocational and individualistic 
lines. “We will have wonderful schools in Russia,” they 
said. “ We will honor our teachers above all men. We will 
have no aristocracy but that of mind. Every child will, from 
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the moment of his birth, and considering his ancestry and 
environment, be trained along the lines to bring out the most 
in him. Our children are our future.” 

Our American methods of education, except the university 
graduate courses, they had found extremely unsatisfactory. 
' Every one of these people had got all the education he could 

and was crying for more. They were astoundingly well read, 
and had all the books they could carry. One party of eight, 
from Chicago and San Francisco, had a most complete library 
with them. I saw well worn copies scattered about their 
rooms of Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Kelvin, Hugo, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Jack London, Dante, Walt Whitman, 
Haeckel, Gorky, Dostoievsky—the masterpieces of the world, 
| particularly in science. —The most money spent on education 

in the United States, they said, is for higher education for 
those who, in the majority of cases, were well able to pay 
for themselves, while the children of the poor are herded 
into crowded rooms with the least capable, most underpaid 
teachers. All the fine school buildings, the best teachers, the 
best equipment are put into the parts of the cities where the 
well-to-do live, and into the schools of the higher grades. 
Housing laws are disregarded in. the tenement or poorer 
quarters, they said. One man said that he had repeatedly 
called the attention of the authorities to the stairway in the 
tenement in which he lived, but no attention was paid to him. 
He lost his wife in a fire there. ; 

Here is one story: A little Russian girl, thirteen) whose 
parents had died, was living with her grandmother, a half 
blind, decrepit old creature, who did not keep the child’s cloth- 
ing very clean, but who loved her with a great devotion. This 
child was torn from the arms of her grandmother and put with 
strangers, neat to be sure, but having no sympathy with the 
little Russian girl, She went wrong, was sent to a house of 
correction, and at fifteen committed suicide by hanging her- 
self in this school, all the time begging for her grandmother, 
who through grief had become so feeble that she, also, was a 
public charge. 

Another man told of his aged grandmother (Russians love 
and take the tenderest care of their old people) being taken 
without their consent to a well-known hospital: in the vicinity 
of San Francisco. ‘This hospital, under the rules of the be- 
quest by which it was founded, always had to have as many 
charity patients as pay patients. However, the trustees got 
around that. They put the charity patients in two small 
rooms up under the eaves. This man found his grandmother, 
with seven other women, in a room about twenty-two feet 
square, with very low, slanting ceiling, a large window in the 
outer wall and a large double door into the hall. The law 
in California says that there must be five hundred cubic feet 
of air space for each person who occupies a room. This man 
complained to the proper authorities that this room had not 
the proper air space. He was treated with great brusqueness 
and shown the door. His grandmother had never taken a cold 
drink in her life, hot tea being the eternal drink of the Rus- 
sians. By the doctor’s orders she was on a liquid diet. The 
nurses in this ward were the newest and youngest on proba- 
tion and were overworked. They had no time to prepare any- 
thing but cold orange juice. This gave the old lady great dis- 
tress. [hey paid no attention to her protests, When she 
made too much fuss, they gave her opiates. She died, and it 
was found that she had starved to death, having had nothing 
but cold orange juice for a week. Her grandson stole her 
chart and this he showed to me. 

Every one of those returning Russians had something to say 
of the highhanded methods and of the charges of our public 
service corporations. ~ They thought it very strange that all of 
- our cities provide sewers, street work, fire protection, and 


This Russian said to me: 
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schools free—that is, that we provide them by taxes which all 
pay—while our income-bringing utilities, such as water, gas, 
electricity and car systems are farmed out to a few individuals, 
as corporations, for their own personal enrichment. Why do 
we not make these things pay for the others for which we 
are taxed, they asked. 

One of these men had it figured out that the city in which 
he had lived for nearly twenty years—a typical small city of 
the United States—could have been supplying at the moment 
he left. about all the necessities of life without cost or at a 
figure so low it would not count. In fact, he had it proved 
that the city would have had a surplus to expend on better and 
more education and on improving the housing and in beauti- 
fying the place. Instead of all these things for the public good, 
however, a few families had spent the corporations’ money on 
villas or castles abroad where they lived most of the time, on 
imported paintings which were seldom seen by anyone, on high 
powered automobiles with which they broke the speed laws 
and laughed about it—all the money went outside the city. 
“We all paid those people to 
scorn us.” 

All had tales to tell of camouflaged foods. One man, who 
had worked for a dairy, said that one of his duties, the last 
one at night, after everyone had gone but the manager, was to 
put powder into every can of milk. He was watched very 
carefully to see that, if he had any left, he did not carry it 
away. He asked once what this powder was, in his broken 
English, and was sworn at in such a way that he never asked 
again. Milk stories were numerous and concerned every 
prominent city in the United States. 

Some told of meats being soaked in chemicals in the abat- 
toirs until every particle of nourishment, and fat is extracted. 
A little vegetable oil, imported from the Orient, is substi- 
tuted. They told of wheat being so divided and scattered 
into patent breakfast foods and other fancy things in the mills 
that what is sold as flour only looks like it, having no sustain- 
ing qualities; berries, fruits and vegetables, they said were 
sprayed with poisons to preserve them and heighten their color; 
honey combs are made of paraffin and a mixture of harmful 
adulterants poured in and made to pass for genuine. 


They had much to say of our immorality. They said that 
our men, so careful of their own sisters and daughters, never- 
theless consider all girls who work legitimate prey, to be en- 
joyed for the moment, cast aside and instantly forgotten. Of 
our lax laws with regard to mal-practice, they never tired tell- 
ing. ‘They called my attention to the fact that my own state 
of California has an abnormally high rate of unmarried men, 
and practically no birthrate in the higher class of American 
marriages. “This, they said, makes for instability and degen- . 
eracy. he illegitimate child should be given the standing 
of other children. Finland has had such laws for many years 
and ‘‘ We will have them,” they said, meaning Russia. 


Of course, I heard of the penalty the poor pay in long 
hours, in exhausting work, in unsanitary surroundings. [ 
heard a great deal about the Mooney trial and a great deal 
about the man Oxman. Our courts do not make for justice, 
they said. Our laws are the best in the world, but the poor 
client before the bar stands no chance against the rich man. 

‘These stories are set down here for what they are and not as 
a balanced exhibit of America. But have we any reason to 
doubt that what these men and women charged out of their 
own experience does not rankle, also, in the minds and hearts 
of other aliens, perhaps less able to express themselves? If 
we are to have a really effective system of Americanization, 
can we hope for success by taking notice of discontent with 
our institutions only when it has become aggressive ? 


MINIATURE PEASANTS 
Called out from their work in the field to face the camera, these four kiddies symbolize the excessive 


toil of peasant Europe. 


As they grow older there will—perhaps—be room for only two of the four 


children on the small farm and the other two will seek relief by emigrating to a less crowded country 


The Strength of America 


IV. Will Immigration Be Curtailed?’ 


By Simon J. Lubin and Christina Krysto 


HEN we consider the chaos, political, economic 

and social, which exists today in most of the 

countries of emigration, chaos, which, in a very 

short space of time, may either lead to a great in- 
crease in the number of emigrants or take away all opportun- 
ity for leaving the homeland ; when we consider the vacillating 
attitude of the American public toward the question of restric- 
tion and prohibition of immigration, we are forced to the blunt 
statement that the prospect of future immigration into the 
United States is largely a matter of guesswork and that one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. So it is with less assurance 
and less enthusiasm that we attack the material involved in this 
discussion, knowing that, whatever might be presented today 
on this topic may prove entirely incorrect a few months from 
this time and that the only fair approach to this topic is 
through the statement of an Italian woman of Aquila, that 
“ America is always America,” and that conditions in the coun- 
tries of emigration cannot be changed overnight. 

The particular evidence submitted in this article was gath- 
ered during a visit to Europe soon after the signing of the 
armistice, for the purpose of looking more closely into the vari- 
ous problems of migration; and the country most closely 
studied was Italy. ‘This could hardly have been otherwise if 
anything of value were to come out of the study. In 1914, 
the last year of normal immigration to the United States, more 


1See the Survey for December 20, 1919, January 3 and January 24. 
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than 77 per cent of the number of our immigrants came from 
tne three countries—Russia, Austria-Hungary and Italy, the 
numbers divided almost equally among the three, with Italy 
slightly in the lead. As for'the aliens returning to Europe, 
here the percentage in favor of Italy is even more pronounced, 
33 per cent of all the returned emigrants going to that country. 

These three countries therefore are the ones which logically 
should be considered first. Of these, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia are still in such a state of confusion that even a guess 
concerning their emigration would be of no value. Inevitably, 
therefore, we are led to the study of Italy. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about Italy is the wide- 
spread acquaintance with America on the part of the popula- 
tion. Far inland, in the hidden villages, where people speak 
dubiously of a trip to one of the big Italian cities, these same 
people make their plans with perfect assurance of a proposed 
trip to “’Merika.” They may have their doubts concerning 
Genoa and Naples but of “ Tchéekago,” San “‘ Frantcheesko,” 
“ Nevyork”” and “ Vilmingténe” they will converse glibly 
and at length. ‘Through a period of planning, the natural 
fear of the new venture, the natural pain at leaving the home- 
land and breaking up the home are lessened; “ ’Merika” is 
the one step beyond Italy and they make themselves ready. 

Several factors bring this condition about. The garrulous 
South European carries his love of chatter into his correspond- 
ence. The homeland is flooded with letters from friends and 
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relatives in America. ‘These letters, carrying a common in- 


- terest, pass from hand to hand among the people and a major- 


ity of them are very alluring. The successful emigrant en- 


_ larges upon his success, the failure tries to minimize his mis- 


take in judgment, for fear of the ‘“‘I told you so’s” at home. 


_ The father and husband who went forth alone is usually in a 
hurry to have his family follow him and so is likely to over- 


paint the picture. Practically every immigrant in America has 
someone at home whom he is desirous of coaxing to emulate 
his own example. ‘‘ My brother is pleading with me to send 
my three sons to him in New York,” a woman in one of the 
small towns said to us, “and he talks so much of the fine 
things he has in his home, of the good schools there for the 
children, of the free lectures, of the generosity of the people 
and, most of all, of justice and equality to all, that I am going 
to do as he asks and send my boys as soon as the war is over.” 
‘The value of this form of publicity can be measured by the 
fact that for many years practically every immigrant who came 
to our shores was going to some friend or relative. It is not 
idle to contend as do some students of migration that the com- 
plete stopping of the mail service out of the United States 
would prove the most effective check upon emigration. 

Next in importance in the way of advertising the land of 
adoption is the returned emigrant. Every commune visited, 
even the tiniest of only five hundred inhabitants, affords its vol- 
unteer interpreters who speak ‘“‘ American” and who are em- 
phatic in their declared intentions to go back again to “the 
country of God.” Italy has been quick to catch the signifi- 
cance and the value of the returned emigrants and they form 
one of the factors in making emigration so popular in that 
country from the standpoint of the government. In the words 
of a village priest, “ They bring back civilization.” They 
come back better dressed, desiring cleaner living conditions. 
The money which they bring with them goes oftentimes into 
an ‘“ American house,” which is a long step from the hut which 
it replaces. This house will probably not contain a bathroom. 
But, likewise, the pig will no longer be permitted to make its 
abode in the kitchen. And as for the spiritual state of these re- 
turned emigrants, it is as the same priest so aptly said: “‘ Some 
returned emigrants lose their religions in America—a few. 
Often that is the fault of priests who do not understand them 
and whom they do not understand. But when they do return 
with their faith, they are the most religious and the most 


. generous people we have in the parish.” ‘This fact alone would 


have a tremendous influence in making the native Italians who 
remained at home revere the name of America. 

In the letters home, in the pockets of the returned emigrant, 
millions of American dollars pour annually into the impover- 
ished homeland. Into the province of Avellino alone there 
come annually from America three million dollars, or 
seven dollars for every man, woman and’ child in the 
province. Whatever might be the attitude toward this 
by the United States, it is certain that from the stand- 


point of the mother country it goes far to justify 
the movement. American money, hard earned and 
accumulated through genuine peasant thrift, has kept 


many an Italian family from starvation. A retired peasant of 
Cagrano Amiterno in the Abruzzi, once an automobile me- 
chanic in Philadelphia, covering his commune with a sweeping 
gesture, said, “If it were not for American money, Cagrano 
would no longer be on the map.” ‘There can be no feeling 
save that of deepest friendship to a land whence flow such 
riches, and each one benefited by this money is naturally filled 
with a desire to get nearer some how to the source of supply. 
On the whole, the war has increased the desire for emigra- 
tion to the United States rather than diminish it. The war 
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alliance gave to America a vast amount of European publicity ; 
the American army left everywhere a glowing memory ; the 
excellent and heroic work done by the American Red Cross, 
especially in Italy, revealed in concrete form the heart of the 
American people. Europe in war time played the host to the 
Americans; somehow it has made it easier and more natural 
for Europe to come to her as guest—if again we are to take 
the chance remarks heard here and there as indications of a 
tendency. In the American Red Cross work rooms at Bajano, 
where were found twenty-one young women busily knitting, 
the questions were asked concerning their connection with 
America. It developed that out of the twenty-one’ only three 
had no close relative in this country. The remaining eighteen 
women gave this history, which is here reproduced as jotted 
down in a note book at the time: 

1 One brother, one aunt, three- cousins in America. “We are 
saving money to join them.” : 

2 Three uncles, one aunt, one brother returned to serve in the 
Italian army. Father was in America but returned. A sister died 
there. Grandfather was there for thirty years. © : ; 

3 Three brothers in America, one of whom is with the American 
‘army in France. One sister and one uncle. Informant herself is 
going to the United States when her brother gets his release from the 


army. , ; 
4 One sister and four uncles. Informant will go over with another 


_ sister “when the war is over.” 


5 One brother, “who insists upon writing in English, though we do 
not understand.” 

6 One uncle and three cousins in the United States. 

7 Two uncles and twelve cousins all born in Italy. 

8 One brother, an American soldier. One aunt. ‘Three cousins. 
When a brother in the Italian army comes home, the rest of the 
family will go to the United States, where informant was born. 
“T can hardly wait to get back.” 

9 One brother and two uncles. Informant wants to go across. 

10 One brother and one brother-in-law, the husband of her sister 
who is remaining in Italy. ] 

11 Two cousins in America. 

12 Two brothers died in the United States. 

13 One uncle in America. “He wants us to come, too.” 

14 One uncle, one aunt and five cousins. Informant desires very 
much to go to America. 

15 One brother and two uncles. 
as I can, with my sister.” 

16 One uncle and several cousins in America. 

17 One uncle and two cousins. Father and brother were in the 
United States, but returned to Italy. 

18 One cousin in the United States. “He is saving money to buy 
tickets to bring his parents out to America.” 


“I certainly am going as soon 


The above notes when shown to municipal and provincial 
authorities drew forth no surprise. In fact, one such official 
shook his head over the three who disclaimed connection. 
““ Maybe they believe it.” said he, “ but I know better. Some 
of their relatives must be over there.” 

Still, the above mentioned forces cannot in themselves be 
considered particularly significant, being, all of them, forces of 
attraction. In actual practice they tend -to direct the move- 
ment of migration rather than to originate it. Working upon 
a contented people, such forces in all probability would not 
cause a great deal of disturbance. 


But they are not working upon a contented people. Under- 
lying the movement of migration is the great economic urge— 
the expulsive force which inspires the inhabitants to go forth 
in quest of better things for themselves and for their children. 
Vast areas of central and southern Italy are little better than 
barren wastes. Nothing short of the downright heroism of 
the Italian peasantry and their native cleverness and optimism 
can explain their existence there for. the centuries past. We 
have long heard the loud cry of over-population as applied 
to Italy and this is literally true under present conditions. 
There are too many people for the number of acres of arable 
land when tilled by the present method. 


Which brings us to the status of agriculture in Italy and, in- 
deed, in most of the European countries. Modern implements 
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Future Prospects of Immigration 


The Expulsive Forces 


f THE ETERNAL BURDEN 


y is only when we see the very old at 

£ work that we realize fully the weight 

of a nation’s burden of toil. The causes 

of emigration are not alone political, net- 

ther are they wholly economic or social. 

Nearly always we find a mixture of the 

three, with many other causes contribut- 

ing to these principal ones. And as no ad-~ 
justment of any one side of life—political, 
economic, social—can lift the burden from 
such women as shown in the adjoining pic- 
tures, so is such partial adjustment power- 
less to check emigration. Yet the condi- 
tions of poverty and oppression in the 
principal European countries of emigra-— 
tion, conditions which increase emigration 

by preventing the proper development of 

the people, also make these people eager to 

grasp the opportunities which are given 

them in a new home. 


THE PATIENT ARMY 


The Polish women work all day long in the 

fields patiently waiting for a better day. 

Has the war brought the realization of 

Poland’s age-long dreams? If not—then 

the impulse toward emigration will un- 
doubtedly continue 


A TILLER OF THE SOIL 


Italian children (such as the youngster 
below) are put to work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Too early perhaps, yet the 
qualities which hard work develops, fru- 
gality, persistence and stoicism, are excel- 
lent foundations upon which to build a 
brighter future in the home of adoption 


“ MODERN IMPLEMENTS ” 


a HESE peasants were asked whether they used modern farm 

implements. “Certainly! thoroughly modern!” Asked to be 
shown these implements, they exhibited the above. It brings out 
the need for cooperation between nations, that the modern things 
may be common to all. 

Can you find the American-made article in the little picture at the 
top of the opposite page? Perhaps the plowman himself brought 
the cap back from America, perhaps a relative or friend sent it to 
him as a gift. One wonders why it could not have been a modern 
plow instead, or a small tractor. No doubt it will be—when nations 
will have learned that the progress of all of them is dependent upon 
the progress of the most backward. 
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Future Prospects of 


Immigration —Looking Toward America 


PROSPECTS OF FUTURE IMMIGRATION 


Can one speak of the natural dropping off or cessation of immigration when one interviews a chance group 
of Italian peasants like the above, and finds that all but three have been in the United States or have rela- 


tives here. 


“American” houses are found throughout Ltaly, 
built with money sent from America by emigrants 


And each one who has relatives here invariably ends his story, “ And pretty soon I am going too” 


STARVING JEWISH CHILDREN IN RUMANIA 


One of the expulsive forces which cause men and women to for- 

sake thew native land is illustrated above. If the war has made 

safe the life of the Jew in some of the countries of Europe, we 

may expect a lessening in the number of Jewish immigrants. But 

if pogroms are still possible, if citizenship is still demed the Jew, 
then Jewish immigration will continue 
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“TELL HIM TO SEND FOR US” 

the man left for America and sent back no word. Hear- 
ig that Americans were in town, his family begged to 
i: photographed. “Show the picture to him and tell him 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


“Take’his picture, he’s an American citizen. And some 

day he'll go back to his own country.” Yet the mother 

was Italian-born. It is these American-born children who 
form the strongest chain between America and Europe 
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re waiting for him to keep his promise to send for us” 
| 
| 
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READING A LETTER FROM ’MERIKA 


‘And very soon I shall save up enough dollars to bring you and 

he babies here. And then the babies will have their chance” If 

he importance of the immigrants letters home as affecting Europe's 

‘pinion of America and therefore affecting immigration were fully : 

\ealized in America itself, the need for a rational and consistent “Goin’ back to ’Merika? Betcha life! Nuttin’ good 
domestic immigration policy would become self evident here in Italia. All rotten and bum!” 
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are almost wholly unknown there. Those that do find their 
way into the country come largely through the returned emi- 
grants mentioned above in whose minds modern agriculture 
has become inextricably connected with the modern plow and 
tractor. When in the remote places of Italy the farmer looks 
back upon a dreary existence, an endless counting of pennies, 
a dismal fear of hunger, then looks ahead and pictures the 
same for his children, it does not seem strange that he will lend 
a ready ear to a neighbor who returns from America with 
plans for a new house and enthusiastic accounts of his children 
whom he has left behind. And, if the condition of agriculture 
is a vital factor in emigration, then surely this factor will not 
diminish when of necessity the greatest demand possible will 
be put in the post-war years upon the products of the soil. 
The industrial situation is no better than the agricultural. 
And here even the returned emigrant is powerless to render 
much aid, for it is easier to introduce new plows and harrows 
than to take up the more involved problems of industry. Yet, 
after the war, manufacture has to be speeded up the world 
over in order to cover the tremendous shortage existing, and 
the countries most backward in this development are the coun- 
tries which will feel the pinch most of all. It is hardly fair 
to wonder at those who will seek to escape the pinch. 
Added to the economic force behind emigration we find 
another—the effect of the political situation. The government 
is by no means a wholly popular one. The domination by 
church or by state often grows unendurable in the face of the 
ever growing enlightenment on the part of the inhabitants at 
large. In this direction, too, the war has not reduced the rea- 
sons for seeking other homes. Everywhere the recent years 
of army life have pushed men ahead mentally. In all Euro- 


pean countries the great armies composed of soldiers residing. 
at home were increased by the return to the colors of many. 
former emigrants. In Italy for example a quarter of a million 


“reservists temporarily domiciled in other lands” returned 
and served in the national army. And the close companionship 
brought about through the sharing of a common danger could 
not but work toward a more searching criticism of home con- 
ditions in the light of the tales told of the other countries. 

So it seems that the war has merely intensified the reasons 
which have always lain under emigration. It is of course to be 
hoped that the ultimate results of that war will be to reduce 
emigration by normal means, by improving tonditions at home 
to such an extent that men will no longer seek their happiness 
apart from the happiness of their homeland. But such results 
will not come at once. 

Political peace in Europe still seems far off. The tenseness 
of the transition period still hangs over the old world; the 
future for which men plan has shrunken to next week or the 
day after tomorrow rather than a year or ten years hence. It 
is difficult for governments to settle down to constructive plan- 
ning. Therefore with the best intentions in the world to re- 
main and help at home—which would form a natural check 
to everyone—men are faced with the impossibility, in these 
troubled times, of knowing how and where to help and, in 
turn, of knowing whither to turn for help for themselves and 
their families. Emigration under these conditions would offer 
greater temptations than ever before. 

Economic and industrial peace seem further off still. The 
enormous war debts, the excessive post-war taxes, the aggre- 
gate sum of devastated homes, the scarcity of materials both 
raw and manufactured, do not point to a speedy settlement. 
Is it not likely that an enterprising man will choose to cast his 
fortunes with a more stable country and one in which his own 
efforts toward social progress will count for more than at 
home? ; 
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With the restoration of conditions that approach the pre-» 
war status, most of the factors that determined the large emi-i 
grations will return. Add to these the elements attendant upon 
the post-war, extraordinary situation, and we are forced to the: 
conclusion that this situation will resolve itself into an eX-! 
traordinary emigration, unless restrictive legislative measures: 
are passed both by the countries of emigration and the United 
States. pe : 

The first of these, prohibition of emigration, we can dismiss: 
with a few words. We have in an earlier article pointed out» 
that even under ordinary circumstances the laws prohibiting; 
emigration are without value. To consider prohibition under: 
the conditions of post-war unrest referred to above, we may; 
quote two men, equally qualified to judge, though from widely, 
different standpoints. When the question of prohibiting emi-. 
gration was put before an Italian government official who is: 
reputed to be one of the most thoughtful men in Italy, hes 
answered deliberately : 


It may be to the advantage of the state to prohibit emigration; - 
but unless the government has some attractive alternative to offer,’ 
such as a favorable labor arrangement with France, or large scale 
reclamation projects, with improvements in roads and in rural edu-- 
cation, it would be an unsafe thing to try as long as the people are 
in their present mood. a 

Practically at the same time the same question was asked i 
of a chance soldier who had been in the center of military ; 
operations for several years. His answer, neither cautious nor! 
deliberate, was: ‘‘ Prohibit emigration? Well, just let! 
them try!” 

But it is doubtful that they would even try. Somehow the: 
European countries and especially Italy have been looking at | 
the question of migration more and more from the interna-- 
tional viewpoint. Very likely the good padre summed it up: 
admirably when he said of the returned immigrant, “ They : 
bring back civilization.” ‘They bring it back and send it back; 
and perhaps this brings the world just a little nearer to the: 
realization that it cannot\go far ahead as a whole unless its: 
weaker parts are brought somewhere up into the general line 
of march. Some day—it is certain—emigration will be 
checked naturally, and the manner of that checking was indi- 
cated by another Italian student and statesman when he said, 
“Prohibition of emigration is futile unless accompanied by 
definite improvement of economic and social conditions at 
home, in which case it is unnecessary.” 

We have made on this subject a special study of Italy for 
reasons mentioned above. In varying degrees the same is true 
of other countries of emigration. The same or similar expul- 


‘sive forces are at work in all of these, and naturally the 


United States becomes the goal. 

There is of course another check which might be tried, re- 
striction or prohibition of immigration by the United States, 
The outcome of the present anti-alien propaganda is difficult to 
foresee. It depends largely, so it seems, upon the question as 
to whether the United States, having entered into the affairs 
of the world at large, will continue to live internationally or 
will deem it to her best advantage to work out her many social 
problems undisturbed by new elements; and a second question 
as to whether there will be evolved out of the many conflicting: 
currents of opinion, a plan of action with regard to immigra- 
tion which will minimize its drawbacks and offer a chance of 
expansion to its benefits, thus making unnecessary the proposed 
entire cutting off of the movement. 

In conclusion we hazard our guess—as good as another's. 
And that guess is that emigration, once resumed, will not de- 
crease in the next few years. Because there re more reasons 
than ever for leaving the homeland and because “ America is 
always America.” 
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our common sense dry. Developments since the new year 
~~ have given aid and comfort to those who have inclined 
to back away from both sets of dire prophets—from the set 
.@ that claimed that bloody revolution was only two jumps off 
‘and the only way to check it was to boil a thousand or two 
“# aliens in oil—Russian preferred—(drowning them first of all 
/ in printers’ ink along with our civil rights and gift of 
} humor); and from that other set of prophets that thought 
' the American people were going to let themselves be stripped 
| permanently of our common liberties and turned loose, a new 
i and naked Prussianism. 

» Of the two prophecies there has been more danger of the 
® latter eventuating than of the former. Recall, if you will, 
oH the old fable of the princess and the pea—how they knew she 
“Mi was a real princess because though they piled her bed high 
* with five straw mattresses and seventeen down comforters and 
» no end of feather beds, she nonetheless could not snatch a 
‘i wink of sleep, because there was a dried pea at the bottom 
of it all. 

' You would think from some folk’s trepidation that the 
‘§ rugged democracy of America—after all that the Puritans 
‘@ and the pioneers and the ’49’ers, the men of Washington and 
"S| Jefferson’s time and Lincoln’s, put into it, was as thin skinned 
'@ as the princess; that we had no reserves of self-control and 
! common fellowship, no hide of horse sense which could stand 
for any kernels of discontent and agitation without having a 
nightmare—as if we had had no experience in giving agita- 
tion rope and finding that some of it just naturally died out 
in an atmosphere of freedom and other of it just as naturally 
won recognition and contributed valuable momentum to 
American progress. 


KEEPERS OF THE FAITH 


HEN you tally up the manifestations of intolerance 

the country round, and the hectic action of public of- 

ficials, the showing is pretty bad. A distinguished 
British bishop returned from his tour of the United States 
with the feeling that we had in truth all the ingredients of 
a new Prussia. And that was a year ago; before we had 
fairly set the pot boiling. 

Should we credit the outbursts of some of our fellow citi- 
zens, it is not due to our morals and our tempers that we 
have not been burning witches and throwing heretics to the 
lions. It is just that habits are changed; those things are not 
done nowadays. But the feelings that prompted them are 
there; and we contrive modern substitutes, such as twenty- 
year sentences for political offenses and deportations that in 
numbers match anything that was done with the non-con- 
formists in the days of religious persecution. 

Up to the end of 1918, to judge by not a few Presidential 
candidates, who supposedly have to the ground the biggest 
and most sensitive ears in the country, the people were all 
of that mind. And then to their discomfiture came the blaz- 
ing discretion of Justice Hughes. He grounded his challenge 
to the New York Legislature on those principles of represen- 
tative government which had made him a national force as 
governor of New York; but it was no less a remarkable 
demonstration of social acoustics by an inner ear whose outer 
convolutions were popularly supposed to have been. stopped 
by too much legal cotton on the supreme bench. There had 
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been an inkling of the way feeling had begun to run in the 
acclaim given to two other justices (Holmes and Brandeis) 
for their minority opinion in December in which they had 
stood out for the old Anglo-Saxon tradition of freedom of 
speech where it does not fesult in overt acts inimical to gov- 
ernment. Indeed the stand of these three jurists and of such . 
federal and state ‘judges as Anderson of Massachusetts, and 
Minturn of New Jersey has done more in rehabilitating our 
courts in the faith of the average man, than all of the 100 
per cent homilies in creation. In the Senate and out, John- 
son, France and a handful of other senators staked off the 
claim of familiar American rights, threatened by our preoc- 
cupation with war. Exceptional newspaper editors like Cobb 
of the New York World came out in ringing utterances, de- 
nouncing the foolish notion that it is good Americanism to 
meet propaganda with the espionage system. From the holi- 
days on through January, other men and women in other 
walks of life—men and women who could not by any stretch 
of the imagination be set down as disturbers, irresponsibles or 
fomentors of discord—declared themselves in no uncertain 
terms against the prevailing distemper. But it is not too 
much to say that it was the action of Justice Hughes, John 
Lord O’Brian, Charles C. Burlingham, and a group of lib- 
eral lawyers in the New York Bar Association that released 
public opinion from duress. For months past some of these 
lawyers had felt profoundly disturbed at the excesses perpe- 
trated in the name of government at the instigation of the 
so-called “law and order crowd’”’; but were met by cautious 
counsels that nothing could as yet be done about it; things 
must go further to the worse before they got better. “They 
went further to the worse, and the reaction promptly asserted 
itself. It stirred dormant areas in men’s minds. It raised 
the question whether there was not a limit beyond which the 
American people could not go and retain their self-respect. 
It raised the question whether we had not already gone be- 
yond that limit. It was like the release of a torniquet and 
a great fresh draught of heartening American feeling coursed 
through the organs of public opinion, 


THE SEDITION BILLS 


TS effect at Washington is reported felicitously in a letter 

sent out by Albert De Silver for the National Civil Liber- 

ties Bureau. It will be remembered that on January 10, 
the Senate passed the Sterling Sedition bill (S. 3317) with- 
out a roll call and without a quorum present. Its opponents 
(Borah, France, Norris, Gronne, and others) spoke to 
empty benches. The bill went to the House, and three days 
later, the Judiciary Committee substituted the Graham bill 
(H. R. 11430), a much more drastic and preposterous 
measure, and the Rules Committee was asked to permit im- 
mediate consideration. The skids were all ready, but, to quote 
Mr. De Silver, a lawyer of competence and an ardent oppon- 
ent of the measures: 


. . . in the meantime something had happened. 

Speaker Sweet, of the New York State Assembly, egged on by 
the Lusk Committee, announced the arbitrary exclusion of the five 
Socialist Assemblymen in advance of a trial and without the filing 
of specific charges. Up to that time the statesmen up on Capitol 
Hill had been taking all this sedition stuff on faith. The Albany 
incident dramatized the issue. It made folks at Washington rub 
their eyes. They suddenly realized that they did not know where 
all this led to. The opposition to sedition legislation crystallized 
almost over night. The Rules Committee decided that they had 
better hold a public hearing before they issued the special rule. . . . 
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when the hearing was.over the committee was pretty clear about 
three things: (1) That you never can tell what unforseen jokers 
there may be in sedition bills; (2) that, in all probability the attor- 
ney-general has all the legislation now that he needs to get any 
body of men who are really plotting violent revolution and not just 
indulging in loose talk, and (3) that it was quite possible that he 
was trying to pass the buck to the Republican majority. Moreover, 
Mr. Volstead admitted at the hearing that the bill would have to 
be amended before it could be passed. 


VIGILANCE 


HE sedition bills, the dragnet raids and plans for 

wholesale deportation have seemed to indicate that pub- 

lic intemperance is at its height. That is mis-reading 
the situation. _These things are but the reflex of a public 
trepidation that has perceptibly waned. We had a wide- 
spread debauch of fear ten and twelve months ago. ‘Then it 
was that the domestic spectre of bolshevism was reared up 
to clap its wings. A lot of hate and trepidation with respect 
to Germany was bottled up by the armistice and had to find 
an outlet. It was easy to translate anti-Germanism into anti- 
bolshevism, and it was easy to add a mixture of class mis- 
trust to the brew, for the Russians with us are mostly immi- 
grant workmen. For weeks at a time the American public 
read on alternate days that Petrograd had fallen and that 
- Lenin would get them if they did not watch out. 

We, none of us, want our homes burned down about our 
ears, or bombs to go off in our morning’s mail. Suspicion of 
the outlander is as old as the hills; especially if he wears a 
rough shirt and speaks a heathen tongue. And when people 
have been fed up consecutively for months with inspired prop- 
aganda in the press and movie shows and sermons, why 
shouldn’t they be nervous? Especially when it suits the pur- 
poses of political and revolutionary agitators alike to keep the 
pot boiling. 

Members of the staff of the Survey have recently been 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, Michigan 
and Illinois, in California, Oregon, Washington and Minne- 
sota. Our work throws us with militant civic leaders— 
educators, social workers—the sort of people who are counted 
upon to shoulder the brunt of work when 4 corrupt city ad- 
ministration is to be put out, a health campaign to be put 
through, a forward movement in community upbuilding set 
going, people who don’t put on their patriotism like a uni- 
form, but who live it, and are putting their lives and their 
fortunes into undertakings that are making a better America. 
And with few exceptions they were all of a mind that we 
had been going too far in unleashing the old coercive and puni- 
tive instincts which had for centuries proved their unfitness 
as social bonds among men. 

The high pitch of feeling was reached last winter and 
spring, but we have sufficient firmness in our texture of civil 
procedure, so that it takes time even in a state of mental 
panic for emotion to vent itself in action. The officials who 
are now engineering an alien structure of timidity and oppres- 
sion will be permanently balked once the recoil against their 
action organizes itself into a determined front of sanity. ‘That 
outcome will be reached, however, only on those conditions. 
The forces of panic and repression, thwarted for the mo- 
ment will not readily relinquish their all-too-easy points of 
vantage. People with less standing and dignity than Justice 
Hughes will pay the penalty for countering them. Even he 
was subject to a blast of denunciation as a pro-German. Press 
reports from Chicago are to the effect that Miss Addams has 
come under the surveillance of the Department of Justice for 
her part in presiding at a meeting to protest against the de- 
portations. Such a report would permanently shelve a leader 
less strong in public respect. District Attorney Kane for his 
downrightness in resigning rather than carry out the policies 
of Attorney-General Palmer has subjected himself to the 
charge of legal incompetence at the hands of those Phila- 
delphia newspapers he had only recently forced to publish the 
facts in regard to the manipulation of sugar by certain 
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large advertisers. For extending some morsel of constitutional 
right, to the deportees of the Buford, Dr. Grant had a taste of 
the medizval anathema which damned the churchman who 
gave a crust of bread to the heretic. : 

The price of staying further wholesale deportations, of 
withering a new crop of sedition bills, will be nothing less than 
organized vigilance. ‘There is urgent call for every reader 
of this page, so minded to let his congressmen, his senators, his 
newspapers, his municipal officials and political leaders know 
his mind. There are already manifestations of the new temper 
—not only on a national scale—but community by community. 
And the test of every American community lies in how soon | 
its people, its civic leaders and professional and business men — 
assert their old-fashioned pre-war determination to live in free — 
cities. Let’s hold up our heads again. 1 


FATHER KAZINCI 


N the group of portraits published in this issue, of men and 
| women who have set themselves athwart the dominant pub- 

lic temper, appears one not widely known. This is Father 
Kazinci of Braddock. Had you run the length of the Alle- 
gheny mill towns last Thanksgiving Day with the writer of 
these paragraphs, you would have noticed that Duquesne was 
running full, the gleam of molten metal could be seen through 
the latticed sides of the mills. There was that stir of activity 
which tells of a broken strike; but Braddock across the river 
was emitting noise and smoke and only 50 per cent production. 
You may imagine the superintendent of the Duquesne mills | 
thumbing his nose at the superintendent of the Braddock mills’ 
across the way. But the fault lay not in the mill office; nor 
even in the borough offices, although Duquesne had purchased _ 
strike immunity by suppressing meetings outright and from 
the first given all organizers short shift who came within 
its limits. The fault, as the mill managers saw it, lay rather in 
a Catholic church with high steps reaching down to the 
main street of Braddock and overlooking the works. Here 
Father Kazinci had labored among his people for twenty-four 
years; and on the Sunday before the strike he had talked to 
them in a sermon telling them that the church meant what it 
said; that the great body of American Catholics had come 
forward with a reconstruction program signed by four bishops, 
and that this program had set forth principles which either did 
or did not have meaning when brought to earth in such a_ 
strike as that of the steel industry, in such a town as Braddock, © 
in such a parish as his own. - They were striking against the 
twelve-hour day and the Church was with them in its stand for 
the shorter work-day, for leisure for a man to be-a father, a 
home-maker, a citizen. ‘They were striking for the right to 
organize and bargain collectively as free men and the Church 
was with them in its espousal of the principle of democracy in 
industry. “They were standing for the right of men to peace- 
ably effect and mold the conditions of their own lives and the 
Church was with them. As Father Kazinci’s congregation 
poured out of the church that noon, it was broken up and 
beaten about by State Constabulary who rode up on the steps 
that led to its very doors. Of his people Father Kazinci said 
afterward, as reported by Adele Shaw in the Steel Strike Num- 
ber of the Survey (November 8) : 


It was a magnificent display of self-control. They moved on 
after the threats and the clubbing of the police, with heads lowered’ 
and jaws firmly set. Oh, it was great. It was wonderful! ‘They, 
those husky, muscle-bound titans of raw force, walked home, only 
thinking, thinking hard. ‘They wanted to win the confidence of 
the town. 


Later his Sunday school children were clubbed as they left 
the church. ‘Thanksgiving week there was a funeral of a 
striker who died, a member of a neighboring parish. The 
practice is as old as the hills in time of a strike, for work- 
people to turn out in great numbers to do honor to a dead 
comrade. It builds up the sense of fellowship; the length of 
the funeral procession is a visible and tangible exhibit of the 
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jcuiknumbers who stood with him—especially when meetings are 
» (prohibited. The tactics are as old as the hills. It had been 
olknown that such a following would march to the striker’s 
iy @} grave, yet no official word had come to call it off. That would 
‘\yy{have been a simple thing to do. Rather the authorities waited 
tyifuntil the procession was slowly making its long length down 
the street and then the troopers rode into it, dispersed it and 
‘manhandled the participants. . 


‘| Before the strike, open air meetings had been permitted in 
b, ) Braddock. After the sheriff of Allegheny county had shut 
+ down on these in September, indoor meetings had been con- 
1) tinued there. Then the indoor meetings were prohibited and 
the gatherings of men in Father Kazinci’s church to hear the 
# sermons of the priest, were the only gatherings in that borough 
} at which issues close to men’s hearts and their daily lives were 
| discussed. Before the strike, Father Kazinci and the other 
‘1 priests in town had been invited to dinner by the local mill su- 
““@ perintendent in an effort to line them up solidly with the mill 
@ officials and the public officials against the insidious attack 
‘} of a revolutionary crew of outsiders who wanted to down the 
@ church and the state no less than to down the mill. Father 
 Kazinci refused to go, for he knew better; and as time 
‘'9¥ went on and his congregation with its 600 families became the 
‘08 backbone of the strike in Braddock, messages came to him, at 
'} first roundabout, to the effect that if he held to his course, 
# once the strike were broken and ended it would be a flat fail- 
“} ure, and no man of his congregation would get employment in 
“8 the steel mills. The word was brought to him by a priest from a 
‘) neighboring town, who got it from a man who got if from a 
} man, who got it from a mill official, and by the same grape-vine 
‘@ route, the Father sent back word that if that happened, he 
) would take his 600 families and they would move west to- 
% gether and settle upon the land. With the labor famine 
_ dreaded in these post-war years, his answer was neither meat 
# nor drink to the mill officials nor the town merchants who 
stood with them; nor the public officials who served both. 


Then came the coal strike; which brought encouragement to 
the steel workers, and then the injunction proceedings, the 
order of the coal miners’ executive for the mine workers to go 
back as “ they would not fight the United States Government.” 
Every agency of public opinion in the steel valleys echoed that 
morning the same report—newspapers, merchants, mill officials, 
town officials: The strike was over; the men were going 
back. Get your job quick, or you will lose it. The coal 
miners had quit, the steel workers were quitting. So the 
rumors ran. As the hours passed, it looked as if all Brad- 
dock might be stampeded and to Father Kazinci it seemed that 
if ever his people were in need of priestly counsel and comfort, 
then was the time; if ever the reconstruction principles of the 
great bishops were to mean anything, here in this town of 
Braddock on this morning of ill rumor, they were needed. 
And so about the town ran another message by word of mouth. 
There would be services at three o’clock in Father Kazinci’s 
church. And again, in a sermon, he reviewed the issues of the 
strike—the things that they were struggling for, the things 
the bishops stood for, the long weeks in which they had kept 
the law and held their ground—the test which comes to strong 
men always in the face of evil rumor. And his congregation 
went out of the church back to their homes and the strike held 
in Braddock. 

Again warning reached him and this time by no grape-vine 
_ route, but direct from a high public official. If he did not 
stop holding strikers’ meetings under the guise of religious 
services, his church would be closed. And this time too, Father 


Kazinci answered by no grape-vine route, but directly, saying 
that he rendered unto Caesar the things that were Caesar’s. 
They could close his church as they had closed every hall in 
Braddock. ‘They respected no sanctions of civil life. Why 
should he expect them to respect the sanctities of religion; they 
could close his church, but every morning he would be there 
in his cassock at the doors that overlooked the main street of 
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Braddock and overlooked the mill, and he would paint with 
fresh paint each morning the words: “ This church of Christ 
was closed by the United States Steel Corporation.” 

There was a mortgage on Father Kazinci’s church and it was 
held by people who apparently could be reached by those who 
stood high in Allegheny county, and in the midst of the 
travail and tension of the strike, steps were taken to fore- 
close it. Such are the penalties of courageous leadership in a 
town like Braddock. Father Kazinci called a meeting of his 
parish and the amount of the mortgage was raised. ‘The 
Braddock strikers lost, because after all no one mill town can 
set the standards either for hours or collective bargaining in 
a national industry. The strikers lost and with them the 
strikers of Father Kazinci’s parish. But they had lifted that 
mortgage and their church stands today a free church. 

In the times ahead, it will mean much to the Catholic 
Church to have had men like Father Kazinci; standing out for 
decent hours, for democracy in industry and civil liberty, just 
as in the times ahead it will mean much to the American re- 
public to have states like Ohio where civil liberties as well as 
law and order were observed in the midst of a great industrial 
conflict, states which immigrant men could call America ; while, 
because of its wretched betrayal of the things which America 
stands for, the neighboring state of Pennsylvania they call 
Siberia. 


Copyright by Underwood 


GUAM 
Senator Fletcher's Idea of a Colony for Deportees 


OUR OWN LITTLE SIBERIA 


MONG tthe amiable evidences of unrest on Capitol 
A Hill is the bill of Senator Fletcher of Florida to set up 
a pgnal colony for political extremists in the South 
Seas. Senator Fletcher picked on Guam as his beau ideal of 
an asylum for those who would change the American form of 
government. ‘The proposal is in many ways delightful. The 
location of Guam is favorable to such a project. If it were 
near anything—which it is not—Botany Bay and Siberia 
would be its neighbors. The life on the island, if reports of 
American officials may be relied on, is quite as delectable as 
that of farthest Siberia or the desert coast of Australia. It is 
three weeks west of San Francisco and a week east of Manila, 
Its mountains and palm trees bending over the lagoons, its 
green and purple waves breaking over the coral reefs, com- 
pose a charming picture. To the ordinary domiciliary attrac- 
tions of a St. Helena, Guam, however, has unique advantages. 
The entire soil seems to be infected with parasites which cause 
severe intestinal diseases. The Rockefeller Foundation in 
1918 examined 61% per cent of the population and found 72 
per cent of these infected with hookworm. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a more suitable region for treating terrorism. The 
hookworm is indeed a formidable ally. 
Guam, however, has other natural resources undoubtedly 
desirable in the perfect penal colony. It is noted for its rats, 
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physiographical features have added importance because of 
the absence of storehouses and granaries. “Thus when Crops 


THE MINISTERS’ PROTEST are destroyed and the food supply wiped out the population is 


entirely dependent on food brought in by occasional vessels, 


Framed at a Meeting of the Commission on Church and 
Waniuks Welfare ale the Bederalicanncililor sObunches; The enormous worth of this situation from the standpoint 
New York those concerned to discover adequate treatment for political 
We the undersigned, ministers of the church of Christ, impossibilists does not have to be enlarged upon. , s 
believing that the political institutions of our country The onlv thing necessary for the ultimate success of Sen 
commend themselves to the reason and conscience of eae ke g oe ital eka faanethe clock os history 
mankind sufficiently to stand the test of such freedom ator Fletcher's proje 4 
of speech as has hitherto in time of peace, been accorded back a century. English Tories of the vintage of George III’s 
by our government to the aliens who have come to us declining years, and the Czaristic rings of more recent times 
for asylum, as well as to our citizens, are moved to make heey ae, pen hE h’ devices, The \eonmmet 
an appeal to the people of the churches of America on evinced unrestrained sympathy for suc g 
account of certain measures, inconsiderately undertaken, old times have, however, perished, and sad as it may be, it is 
which threaten the basic principles of our government. altogether Hrobable that the Senate will not ‘discover in ita 
.We have in mind, in particular, the deportation of men heart the iron to essay so magnificent an experiment in politi- 
without judicial trial; the proposed repressive legislation 
now before Congress, threatening the primary rights of cal reform. 
free speech, free press and peaceable assembly; the sus- 
pension of Socialists by the New York State Assembly, THE KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT 
and other evidences of an excited mood on the part of iY : 5 Zeer ene 5 a 
many of our people. We have long been’ saying that HE “public” is having its innings in Kansas. A legis- 
constitutional changes can be effected without violence lature largely made up of farmers, farmers who shiv- 
in America, because of our right to free expression of ered during the coal strike, has passed a law for settling 
opinion by voice and ballot. We cannot now deny this industrial disputes, against the protests of both labor and cap- 
American substitute for violence without directly encour- j ‘ Tlexal 
aging resort to revolution. ital. A clause prohibiting strikes as illega conspiracies incurs: 
In the conviction, therefore, that our American insti- the bitter opposition of organized labor; while provisions for 
tutions will survive because they have the willing alle- the regulation by the state of certain essential industries are 
giance of the majority of our citizens, we urge the people denounced by employers as confiscatory. The law was spon- 
of the churches of America to use their influence for the bis Gx ‘All d ae oa 
return to that old faith in the fundamental principles of sored by Governor Allen and was put through at an emer-— 
our civil liberty. gency session following the coal strike. 
George Alexander, senior pastor, First Presbyterian An industrial court of three members appointed by the gov- 
Church, New York city. : fds Tethers hick alt + hae 
Charles H. Brent, Protestant Episcopal bishop of west- CAM Oty Lear ee RODE Cs OVE re ie care ' 
ern New York. jurisdiction are the manufacture of food products and of 
Benjamin Brewster, Protestant Episcopal bishop of wearing apparel, the production of fuel, the transportation of 
Meine. pS ca Nie emer ae Gane ee eee | the above products, and all public utilities Stockyards and~ 
ee te hn ee packing houses are specifically included. If a controversy” 
Arthur J. Brown, corresponding secretary Presbyterian arises in any of these industries the court has power to make 
-Board of Foreign Missions. i an investigation and to issue an order covering working condi- 
Ss anion Adams Brown, professor Union ‘Theological tions, hours of labor, rules and practices and wages. It is pro- 
Meng Sine Cofin, past Madison “Avenue Presby- vided that wages shall be “ fair,” and that capital invested 
terian Church, New York city. shall receive a “ fair” rate of return. . Strikes, or the cessation 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor First Presbyterian of operation for the purpose of limiting production, are pro- 
Seana se ae city. ae aN hibited. ‘The penalty for violation of the law is $500 fine or a 
New York Gye Be eas ee EL AMEN De EES year’s imprisonment for an individual employe, and $1,000 
William Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal bishop of fine or five years in the pentitentiary, or both, for a union 
Massachusetts. officer or an emplo er or Corporation officer. An industry in 
: ; ene ¥ y 
Frederick Lynch, editor Christian Work. which operations are suspended in violation of the law may be 


Charles S. MacFarland, general secretary, Federal 


Council of Churches of Christ in America. taken over and operated by the state. 


John <A. Marquis, general secretary Presbyterian The law as originally drafted provided for the compulsory 
Board of Home Missions. incorporation of unions, but organized labor succeeded in hav- 
Francis McDowell, department head New Era Move- ing this provision eliminated. The check-off, or collection of © 
ment, Presbyterian Church. F page Sees | £ th ned neal 
Arthur C. McGiffert, president Union Theological union dues by the employer, one of the most value privileges 
Seminary. that has been obtained by the United Mine Workers, is de- 
William Pierson Merrill, pastor Brick Presbyterian clared illegal. 


Church, New York city 


Prank “Mason = North, u president. Fedetal’: Council, of Appointments to the industrial court show that it is in- 


Churches and secretary Methodist Episcopal Board of tended to represent the public solely rather than the “ three 
Foreign Missions. . parties at interest”’ in industrial disputes. The chairman, 
Charles Lewis Slattery, rector Grace Church, New W. L. Huggins, is an attorney and the author of the law. 
Tore ety. Th d appointee, Clyde M. Reed, i 
William Austin Smith, editor The Churchman. neon EP OMieS, vue + ANCES AS AEP AD ae as 
Ethelbert Talbot, Protestant Episcopal bishop of William Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, de- 
Bethlehem. 5 3 fs clined to serve as a member, although he has expressed his en- 
Worth M. Tippy, executive secretary Commission on thusiastic approval of the law. He said before the legislature: 


the Church and Social Service. 


The public in establishing wages will be interested, not in labor 
as a commodity, but -in labor as a citizen, and in ten years the 
labor unions will look back to this step of the Kansas legislature 
as the day that heralded the emancipation of American labor. 


which are reported to be highly proficient in consuming what- 
ever man attempts to cultivate. ‘Then also its earthquakes Three days after the enactment of the law four hundred 
and typhoons are ready assets. In 1900 an energetic typhoon coal miners went on strike in protest. They returned, how- 
destroyed houses and those crops which the rats had not al- ever, before the machinery of law enforcement could he set in 
ready nibbled, and quite incidentally rendered thousands motion, and the state attorney-general has declared that he 
homeless and starving. A thoroughgoing earthquake in 1902 will not prosecute them. Therefore the test of the law which 
damaged efficiently every building on the island. These. organized labor has resolved upon is postponed. 


THE LIFE LINE 
(Continued from page 524) 
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Germany-Austria-Hungary 

ASTLY a few remarks about American aid to the former 
jaemy empires in the heart of Europe. 

‘b To the appeals from Vienna which have appeared in all 
th jar newspapers and periodicals we can here add no more than 
at, on the authority of all trustworthy witnesses, that cry 
iM distress is real, and the once gay and wealthy capital is 


t ha state of distress that could not be worse. Within the 


Pig food for the people. There is some hope that a loan may 
We raised and that fresh taxes will help to fill the treasury; 
‘ut the blackness of the financial situation may be judged 
trom the fact that of a recent issue of four billion crowns of 
ireasury bonds only half a million were taken up by the pub- 
‘ic. Credits have been refused the Austrian republic by the 
\llied governments in Europe, and an appeal for credit has 
een addressed by it to the United States. So far, the Am- 
rican Relief Administration in its effort to save children is 
‘Barrying on a hopeless battle with adverse economic forces. 
‘(ou cannot save a people by feeding the children and letting 
‘he parents starve. You cannot save even the children by 
us peving one meal a day to those paler dy underfed. The sine 


: | he Allies here are yet making ane unmaking governments 
hntil they will have found one embodying their ideas of 
‘Hlemocracy. “After the fall of bolshevism,” a Budapest cor- 
espondent writes in the Manchester Guardian, “ parties were 
}springing into existence just like mushrooms on a pasture after 
fi rainfall. A real chaos followed.” ‘That disunion, though 
some sort of a compromise has been reached to make ordered 
‘Ygovernment possible, still to some extent is the main feature 
‘Jof the public life of Hungary. The neutral governments, 
‘Ythrough their accredited representatives, have assured the 
present Hungarian government of their desire to help it in 
‘the work of reconstruction; but whether by this means a really 
large loan can be raised is not clear. 
4 Black bread, potatoes and what goes for tea or coffee are 
‘the main, almost the only articles of diet for the masses. 
‘In one of the richest agricultural countries of the world, 
‘milk and meat are not to be had. The population of the cap- 
ital has doubled in three years, so that there is an appalling 
‘lack of homes; linen and soap, paint and other requisites of 
‘cleanliness are almost unattainable; so that sordidness and 
‘dirt are visible evetywhere. The lack of fuel has not been 
j} worse during the war than it is now. Many of the schools 
thave been closed on that account. Only two hospitals can 
perform operations because sterilizers are lacking. 
__ The American Red Cross has lately cooperated with the 
/ American Relief Administration to bring succor to the two 
| stricken capitals, Vienna and Budapest, appropriating about 
}two million dollars’ worth of supplies for their relief. This 
| program is likely to be considerably enlarged if public opinion 
| in America backs it up. 


ud 


The Friends are planning extension of their work 
|to Hungary and they will be able to complement 
the work on behalf of children with other activities. 
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Hungarians in America have sent large sums directly to in- 
dividuals in that country; but with the establishment of 
the Relief Administration European Children’s Fund, or- 
ganized giving is gradually taking the place of iadiordnal 
giving. This remark also holds good of Germany and Aus- 
tria. The discouragement of direct shipments of small parcels 
of food to Central Europe has been aided materially by the 
theft of large numbers of the consignments sent out. 

In Germany, conditions are not so desperate; but the ac- 
counts that come from the German republic are so conflicting 
that a very definite description of her situation or assessment 
of the extent of her suffering cannot be attempted. Here also 
the American Relief Administration is at work trying to save 


‘the children, relying for active execution of its program—as 


also to some extent in Austria—upon the services offered by 
the Friends. An epidemic of strikes is sweeping over the 
country at the time of writing and this, with other symptoms, 
would seem to indicate that the relation between wages and 
cost of living has in the last few months grown worse rather 
than improved. ‘This, indeed, is frequently reported, some- 
times, however, with the addition of arguments which blame 
for that growing discrepancy the psychology of the working 
class and of the returned soldiers rather than lack of materials 
or machinery for cheap production. 


The Central Relief Committee, one of the agencies acting 
on behalf of Americans of German birth, has failed to receive 
the large support it expected. "The American Committee for 
German Children, of which James Speyer is the chairman, on 
the other hand enjoys the complete confidence of both native 
Americans and of those of German birth. Its disbursements 
are exclusively through the American Relief Administration. 

In matters of general social rehabilitation, American aid 
has neither been sought so far nor offered. 


V. Conclusion 

N this sketchy summary it has been attempted to avoid 

exaggeration and repetition of harassing details. A descrip- 
tion of the actual symptoms of suffering in different coun- 
tries is a description of suffering wherever war leaves its 
aftermath of loss and morbidity. There are people of in- 
destructible optimism who in view of all this misery hold 
to the faith that “all will come out right.”’ Of course, whether 
things or times are good or bad may be a question of relativity 
for individual judgment; but there is prevalent too widely 
the altogether erroneous assumption that things left to them- 
selves will right, themselves, that civilization will go on as 
before, and that normal human and international conditions 
and relationships will gradually reestablish themselves until 
the incidence of war and its blighting effects will have be- 
come subjects of remote historical interest. Conditions never 
improve by themselves; the effects of disaster are not oblit- 
erated in a generation or in ten, unless from some source 
there comes a strong and determined movement to obliterate 
them. Whole nations have been wiped out in the past— 
rarely by war, often by the physical effects of war. It is 
not altogether impossible that the Armenians or other races 
may pass into memory in this twentieth century, or that Aus- 
tria, the oldest empire in Europe, may lose not only its place on 
the map but the traditional standards of its civilization. 

A fellowship of common ideals alone can succeed in 
the conservation of civilized life now. Primarily, the inter- 
action of nations must be on political grounds. But the 
lesson brought out, we think, by our sketch of what is taking 
place in Europe today, is that no matter what America’s 
future political relationship to Europe may be, her own self- 

(Continued on page 558) 
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IN RECENT BOOKS 


The Pulpit 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE WORKERS 
By St. Philip’s Settlement Education and 
Economics Research Society. George Al- 
len & Unwin, Ltd., London. 334 pp., 
paper bound. Price 6s; by mail of the 
Survey $2.15. 


This is not primarily, as the title might 
suggest to our materialistic American minds, 
an investigation of economic efficiency, of 
the degree to which men and women are 
fitted for their work, for “earning a living.” 
It is rather a study of their equipment for 
the “living” itself, as we call it, illogically 
distinguishing “life” from those activities 
which fill the greater part of it. It is an 
exceedingly interesting and valuable study 
of certain elements in the standard of living 
about which there is too little trustworthy 
information: the social and cultural standards 
of manual workers, their education and in- 
tellectual outlook, their aesthetic and moral 
tastes, their ideas about trade unions, co- 
operative stores, home rule for Ireland, 
socialism, votes for women, conscription, the 
Russian revolution, state education, the fu- 
ture of the workers in England, and other 
topics of general interest at the time the 
investigation was going on. 


The investigators are a group of thirty 
or more men and women living in Sheffield: 
social workers, school teachers, shop assist- 
ants, housewives, a vicar, a curate, a coal 
miner, a railwayman, a sanitary inspector, 
a clerk, an engineer. In the course of col- 
lecting this material they decided to form 
themselves into a permanent organization 
for local research. ‘They plan to bring out 
two supplementary volumes in the next few 
years, which with the present one will form 
a trilogy. One will be a historical review 
of the schooling which has given the adult 
workers of today the equipment portrayed 
in this volume. The other will consider the 
environmental factors—such as work, home, 
church, evening school, reading, public- 
house, picture palace, music hall—which are 
at present “moulding” their “personalities.” 
The society also holds out a promise, or a 
threat, that it may later investigate the 
equipment of people not so poor in material 
things as the manual workers. 


The investigators have pretty definite 
ideas of their own about the reasons for 
what they find, its significance, and what 
ought to be done about it. They describe 
themselves as “desirous of a revolutionary 
reconstruction of society.’ They have no 
confidence, however, in strike and riot and 
revolt. Their whole hope is in education: 
“Tt is only by putting new ideas into people’s 
heads and new virtues into their hearts that 
civilization can be fundamentally and per- 
manently improved.” They suggest a “Fel- 
lowship of Reconstruction,” which would 
accomplish this end by intensive personal 
work, each member taking a solemn respon- 
sibility for putting the new ideas and the new 
virtues into the heads and hearts of a lim- 
ited number of families—say thirty, or per- 
haps not more than ten. Perhaps, from our 
point of view, they use an unnecessary 
amount of space in making themselves per- 
fectly clear; perhaps some of their termi- 
nology may prejudice our more prosaic 
ears; and perhaps we might wish to argue 
as to whether a knowledge of “who was or 
is’ G. K. Chesterton or Dante, Aristotle or 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Lazarus or Nicodemus, 
reveals anything very significant about a 
workingman’s “love of Beauty,” of “Truth,” 
or of “Goodness,” respectively. Their par- 
ticular beliefs and ideals and schemes, how- 


ever, do not seem to have interfered with 
a sincere effort—and an unusually success- 
ful one—to get at the point of view of the 
individuals they studied, and to present it 
truthfully. 

As for the investigation itself—it gives 
us an entrée into the intellectual and social 
and spiritual life of the working people of 
Sheffield. We may question the significance 
of some of the data for the special points 
under which they are classified, but there 
is such an amount and variety of detail, and 
it is reported with such scrupulous objec- 
tivity, that the picture is there, for all who 
want to see it, uncolored and undistorted by 
the background of the investigators’ per- 
sonalities,—which is not to undervalue the 
background. To get their data, the investi- 
gators “dipped, as it were, a giant hand 
among the swarming thousands of the city 
and picked up a few hundreds of them who 
were representative of the whole 200,000” 
manual workers of Shefheld. Samples were 
sought, in other words, which would give the 
total group of cases approximately the same 
composition as the working class popula- 
tion, as to sex, age, and—as an indication 
of economic grade—size of tenement. Hav- 
ing decided, after consultation with Profes- 
sor Bowley, who has given a clean bill of 
health to all the statistical methods of the 
study, that they ought to have not less than 
400 men and 400 women, it so happened that 
the manipulation of the sub-groups (as to 
sex, age, and size of tenement) resulted in a 
total of 408, and that is the explanation of 
the apparently mystic figure which was 
adopted. Most of the cases were found by 
random house-to-house visiting, or other 
neutral methods of selection, the most fre- 
quent mode of approach being an attempt 
to enlist interest in the Workingmen’s Edu- 
cational Association. 

The task of classification “tormented” 
those who were responsible for the enquiry 
from the moment it was begun. Their frank 
discussion of these torments and their justifi- 
cation of the terms and standards finally 
adopted, as well as of all the other details 
of method, would be instructive to any social 
investigator. Here we can only indicate 
the final conclusions, and that in the briefest 
possible space. They found that they could 
describe about one-fourth of their “samples” 
of the adult workingmen and women of 
Sheffield as “well-equipped;” that there was 
a smaller group, not more than 5 to 8 
per cent of all, who were incontestably 
“mal-equipped;” and that between these 
two groups fell the great bulk—from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all—whom they 
described as “inadequately equipped.” The 
upper one-quarter “are active individuals; 
they can cope with life; they desire fine 
things; they live for noble ends. Mingling 
in them variously, according to their indi- 
vidualities, are intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral elements that give them a positive 
spiritual value to the community.” The 
large middle class of “inadequately 
equipped” are distinguished especially by 
the fact that they are asleep. ‘They muddle 
through life; they are spiritually inert; they 
desire to rest and be left alone; they do not 
live for any ends beyond immediate satis- 
factions; they are emphatically not ‘bad’ 
people but at present their value to 
the community is economic rather than spir- 
itual, that of beasts of burden rather than 
that of free human beings.” The handful 
of the “mal-equipped” are those who could 
not be included in the class above. “By 
deficiency or perversion, they are incapable 


of discharging reasonably the duties of mani 
in society. Their existence (so long as their: 
defects remain uncured) is a positive evilli 
for the commiunity.” 


It is of great interest even to us ini 
America to know how these 816 Shefhieldy 
men and women look at things. The chie® 
value of the book for us, however, is they 
stimulus it may prove to be for similar in~ 
vestigations in America. These “samples”? 
may well be typical of the working classes. 
of Sheffield, and even of England generally, 
but we can not assume that they are typical. 
of American working men and women int 
Bridgeport or Paterson or Gary or Centralia. 
We can assume, in fact, that they are nowt 
Whether we should find as creditable an: 
understanding of events in American his- - 
tory, more or less information about Ameri- - 
can writers, more or less interest in current! 
topics of vital concern to the general wel-- 
fare, more or less intelligence about pro-- 
jects for improving the condition of thes 
workers, more or less appreciation of thes 
advantages of education for the next genera- - 
tion, more or less wholesome ambition andi 
social spirit, more or less—to adopt ther 
Sheffield phrases—love of goodness, love of f 
truth, and love of beauty,—this must remain } 
a matter purely for speculation, until some? 
foundation, or some group of settlement t 
workers, or some association formed for the: 
purpose, can present a report of an investi- - 
gation as well conceived and as well car-- 
ried out as this one. It is greatly needed | 
.to supplement studies of the standard of liv- 
ing which have been largely limited to in-: 
vestigations of how income is earned and | 
what it secures; and it is greatly needed as | 
a contribution to the understanding of what 
the industrial workers are thinking about 


that does not appear on the surface. L. B. 
x * ® 


MopERN AMERICAN POETRY 
Editer by Louis Untermeyer. 
Brace & Howe. 170 pp. 
by mail of the Survey $1.50. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1919 
Edited by William S. Braithwaite. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 320 pp. Price 
$2.25; by mail of the Survey $2.45. 


THE Book OF MODERN BRITISH VERSE 
Edited by William S&S. Braithwaite. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 270 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.20. 

The contrast of the two American an- 
thologies to the British one is not one of 
form and subject matter only, but also 
one of folk character. There is a clearer 
distinction of vocabulary and diction than 
could have been found by a similar com- 
parison of contemporary verse a genera- 
tion ago. This may be accounted for 
partly by the inclusion of more occasional 
and light verse in the two American collec- 
tions, but there is also» evident in the new 
American poetry an enrichment of the lan- 
guage which arises from a new and varied 
poetic experience in the New World to 
which the Old World with its deeper ruts 
of literary tradition has not found the path. 


The British anthology, not limited to one 
year and to magazine verse, courts com- 
parison with Mr. Untermeyer’s rather than 
with Mr. Braithwaite’s American selection. 
In the light of that comparison, its most 
noticeable feature is the outdoor flavor 
which is the natural character of the quest 
for romance in a thoroughly urbanized na- 
tion. The sheer beauty and spontaneity of 
these poems must surprise pleasantly those 
who have believed this period of social un- 


Harcourt, 
Price $1.40; 


vest and of war incapable of producing art 
»9f the highest order. Less experimental 


iippreciated for their revelation of the liv- 
ng spirit of the great sister nation, and 
Mr. Braithwaite is to be thanked for having 
ziven us a selection that is enjoyable 
chroughout. 
> In the two American anthologies there is 
‘4. greater variety of moods and forms. One 
; as the impression as though the contem- 
\gS20rary American poet lived with the com- 
non people and therefore also saw life in 
ts exalted moments more with the eyes of 
‘Rembrandt than with those of Rubens. The 
jumorous pieces are among the most repre- 
and interesting. Professional 


iterary perfection than in the comic col- 
jumns of the Sun, the Tribune, and other 
newspapers. And the reason is that the 
‘men who conduct those columns are not 


hus Don Marquis, in Mr. Untermeyer’s 
‘collection, is represented by an understand- 
‘ing interpretation of the characteristic 
spirit of our time. (Unrest, p. 92) 

Mr. Braithwaite, as in his previous year 
‘books, again gives in addition to his an- 
lithology of the year’s best magazine verse, a 
‘complete bibliography of the poetry and 
‘Mbooks about poetry published during the year. 
‘TIf you can only afford one of the two Amer- 
ican books, buy Untermeyer’s which is 
ichosen from a wider material and therefore 
‘of more permanent value for the general 
reader. Bageee 
Ey eee 

‘EuropPe; A BooK FOR AMERICA 


By Samuel Roth. Boni & Liveright. 107 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the SurRvEY 
$1.45. 


/ On the Rottenness of Things in General 
would have been a more descriptive title 
for these poems of denunciation and despair. 
(jj, The voice is at times that of Jeremiah; but 
Jit is a voice broken by doubt—and the mind 
it speaks is confused. “Rather would I 
‘keep counsel than trace this ugliness,” says 
»the poet. But only men possessed of a great 
hope can keep their counsel. In spite of his 
violent rebuke for those of his race’ who 
*regard too highly “the secure foundations 
/ of the little happiness which we have reared 
‘for ourselves in the new world,” the author 
himself proclaims that dual faith and dual 
‘Y loyalty of the Jew which make impossible 
| a serene acceptance of life. In For My 
/ Own People he concludes: “The face of 
Israel will shine with power when Europe 
) will be a name difficult to remember”; in 
'For America: “Today the world is Amer- 
ica,” and every other civilization is dead. 
| This is a strong book in style, an adapta- 
tion of the prophetic incantation to the 
rhythm and color of the American lan- 
guage. But its temper is not that of our 
time. Invective, to produce an impression 
_ with this generation of men, should not be 
applied with the cudgel of outright cursing, 
but with the lash of laughter, especially 
‘i when spread out over a book of over a 
hundred pages. We do not need the poet to 
* compare us to every loathed creature in turn 
or to tell us that our civilization must die, 
4 but to light ever and anon the candle of 
}) vision in our hearts. Bao; 
aa ey 
) PortRY AND DREAMS 


By F. C. Prescott. -Four Seas Co. 72 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. 


) If, as Paul Benjamin says (Survey for 
' November 29), social workers “need the 
|| message of the poet,” they also need a greater 
' insight than most of us possess into the 
' nature of poetry and its significance as an 
‘ interpretation of man’s innermost relation- 
ship to all life. Mr. Prescott’s “study of 
the psychology of poetry in the light of the 
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Freudian theory of dreams” establishes that 
understanding upon a basis that must appeal 
both to the lover of poetry and to the most 
prosaic devotee to “pure science.” It is a 
convincing explanation of poetry, and its 
conclusions are not far from those of recent 
analyses of the poetic process by literary 
critics, as, for instance, that of Conrad 
Aiken. 15450 be 
* # & 
THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


By Francis Sullivan. Ray Publishing Co., 
Los Angeles. 90 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $.35; by mail of the SuRvEy $.45. 


This is a plea for safeguarding the cul- 
tural interests of humanity, and of the 
American people in particular, by setting up 
within the frame of democratic government 
machinery for the promotion of the fine 
arts and of education which will be inde- 
pendent of majority dictation. In short, the 
author proposes a federal department of 
education and fine arts constituted after the 
model of the Supreme Court but with vastly 
wider powers than those possessed by any 
existing department of federal government. 
Incidentally, all teachers would be selected 
by a careful method of competition, and the 
intellectual and esthetic culture of the peo- 
ple promoted by a system which, though the 
author does not seem to have noticed it, 
closely resembles that adopted by the Soviet 
Republic. ‘The nefarious influence of the 
commercial press would be limited if not 
altogether abolished, genius rewarded by a 
system of pensions, and copyright nation- 
alized. Emphasis is laid on internationalism 
both in art and literature. 

_The little book contains many suggestions 
which are decidedly debatable but is val- 
uable as a basis for discussion. The sub- 
ject is one that deserves far more attention 
than it has as yet received. B. L. 

* * * 


SoNGs OF THE CATTLE TRAIL*AND Cow CAMP 


By John A. Lomax. Macmillan Co. 189 
pp- Price $1.75; by mail of the SuRVEY 
$1.90. 


This new collection of songs written by 
and for cowboys is more interpretive of 
the American spirit than the third-rate 
material from Greenwich Village with 
which most of our literary periodicals fill 
their pages. Though, as the anthologist 
admits, there is no even literary merit in 
these verses, and some of them fall below 
any accepted literary standards, they are 
at least spontaneous utterances of men whose 
life and outlook is steeped in poetry. Many 
of them were set to music by the cowboys. 
Others, evidently written by men of some 
literary attainment, still clearly belong into 
this collection because their authors inti- 
mately know the life of the cattle trail and 
have written primarily for an audience of 
cowboys. Somewhat surprising, perhaps, to 
those whose idea of its life is taken from 
films and fiction, is the chastity of thought 
and diction in this folk-literature of the 
Far West. Its realism, and often its humor, 
is altogether delightful. As William Lyon 
Phelps points out in a foreword, Mr. Lomax’s 
research, made possible by a traveling 
fellowship of Harvard University, has pro- 
duced a work of genuine scholarship as 
well as entertainment. B. LE. 

* * * 
THE CRAFT OF THE TORTOISE 


By Algernon Tasson. Boni & Liveright. 
157 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.70. 


The tortoise is woman. Her winning of 
the race with the hare (from ancient slavery 
to modern feminism) is the subject of this 
play of four long acts and a long preface. 
In spite of a satyrical vein which makes 
many of the scenes amusing, the entertain- 
ment is too heavy for continuous enjoy- 
ment. In order to maintain the argument, 


io 


that by slow plotting through the ages 
woman has won over the sterner sex and 
gained from it both her independence and 
retention of her old privileges, the known 
facts of anthropology and history are in 
places perverted into grotesque misstate- 
ments. The danger to society of too sud- 
den or too radical a change from male to 
female supremacy in law, social customs, 
economics and religion, offers splendid ma- 
terial for dramatic treatment, both serious 
and comical. But in the present work that 
danger and the present conflict of sexual 
ideals is lost in absurd situations and long- 
winded dialogue. It can hardly be said 


to elucidate its subject. Bye 
* * * 


Tue SociaL GOSPEL AND THE NEW ERA 
By John R. Barker. Macmillan Co. 232 
pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.90. 

THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
By Henry E. Jackson. Houghton MifHin 
Co. 282 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
SURVEY $2.25. 

6,000 CouNTRY CHURCHES 
By Charles Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
Macmillan Co. 237 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of the Survey $2.20. 


A CHURCH YEAR Book OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 
Compiled by Society of the Companions of 
the Holy Cross. E. P. Dutton & Co. 416 
pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.70. 


Tue CHURCH AND ITs AMERICAN OPPORTUN- 


ITY 

Edited by Charles L. Slattery. Macmillan 
Co. 235 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.65. 


The introductory note of the first of the 
above volumes declares that this particular 
book “ awards a suitable place and function 
at once to piety and to humanitarianism.. It 
makes no false antithesis between them.” 
The terms are perhaps infelicitous and both 
have been subject to criticism by the oppos- 
ing side. Yet it is difficult to indicate more 
concisely the two phases of life and effort. 
which religious leaders and students through 
the centuries have accepted as being but dif- 
ferent sides of the same shield. The volume, 
however, is given over, despite this introduc- 
tory testimony, largely to a consideration, 
reasonably systematic, of the various aspects 
of one side of the shield. Social leadership, 
the economic life, public health, sex relation- 
ships, education, the redemption of the city 
and the rural community, as well as organ- 
ized relief work and political relations where 
necessary—all come in for separate discus- 
sions which may on the whole be commended 
for comprehensiveness and sanity. 


A more particular problem is envisaged 
by the second book above listed, written by a 
special agent in community organization of 
the United States Bureau of Education, who 
has also published a book dealing with the 
community center. A Community Church is 
in its opening autobiographical, recounting 
the crisis which forced the writer outside the 
active work of the church itself. 

His diagnosis of the situation is that the 
church suffers from “three blights ”—* the 
domination of dogma, the domination of 
money, and the domination of sectarianism.” 
The way out, in his judgment, is to break 
loose from all these shackles and to form a 
democratic congregation of socially-minded 
persons who shall be able, because of their 
freedom in the three respects mentioned, to 
make their church function in the community. 
The church must serve the purpose largely 
of a community center. On this point per- 
haps the author’s recent professional exper- 
ience makes him, if not over enthusiastic, at 
least a trifle doctrinaire. To the definition of 
a community church above suggested the 
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THE CASE HISTORY SERIES 


(Health Problems of the World begin with individual cases. 
Medical’ Books is designed to equip workers to meet every health problem with knowledge of 


how that problem has been solved by eminent specialists. 
Medical publication was a doubtful experiment. 


SUCCESS. 


The Case History Series of 


Ten years ago the Case History 
To-day the Case History method is a proved 


As successive volumes have appeared, their merit has been recognized. One author 


of note, who has consistently refused to write a medical book, on the ground that there were 


already too many, wrote: 


“Although I have repeatedly declined to write a systematic 


treatise, I feel that this plan enables me to present in the right way what I have to offer.” 
From a small beginning, the Case History Series has won recognition upon its merits— 


The Publisher.) 


SHELL-SHOCK AND OTHER NEUROPSYCHIATRIC 
PROBLEMS 


Presented in 589 Case Histories from the 
medical war literature of the belligerents, 
by E. E. Southard, M.D., Sc.D., Director 
of the Psychiatric Institute of Massachu- 
setts, Bullard Professor Harvard Medical 
School, Ex-President American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Late Major Chemical War- 
fare Service U. S. Army. Octavo, illus- 
trated, 1000 pages, price postpaid $10.00. 


A basic study of masculine human nature 
under testing conditions. Armies furnished 
the material; war provided the testing con- 
ditions; eminent and experienced specialists 
wrote the Case History reports, every kind 
and type of man, normal and abnormal, 
strong and weak, high and low, wise and 
foolish, is portrayed. Fact is arrayed against 
fact, thereeby lessening the danger of: pre- 
mature conclusions. 

In his Introduction to this great work, Dr. 
Charles K. Mills, of Philadelphia, says: 
“Case reporting is here seen at its best, and 
the experiences recorded are largely allowed 
to speak for themselves.” Dr. Mills states 
further: “The lessons to be drawn from its 
pages are as applicable to civil as to mili- 
tary medicine.” 

In the Field of Mental Hygiene this epoch- 
making work of Dr. Southard’s is fundamen- 
tal. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Third Edition, Fifth Printing, by Dr. John 
Lovett Morse, A. M., M. D., Professor 
Diseases of Children Harvard Medical 
School, Physician-in-Chief Children’s Hos- 


pital, Boston. Presented in 200 actual 
Cases. Octavo, illustrated, price postpaid 
$6.50. 


The present work may be fairly described 
as three books in one volume, one upon the 
Normal Child, one upon Infant Feeding, and 
a general work upon Diseases of Children. 

If the most important business of every 
community is raising children, there is no 
more valuable book than Dr. Morse’s, which 
is the text book in use at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. A complete Index enables the 
reader to turn at once to a group of actual 
cases under any subject. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Including abnormalities of Pregnancy, 
Labor, and Puerperium, by Charles M. 
Green, A. B., M. D., Late Professor of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics at Harvard 
University, Senior Surgeon for Diseases of 
Women Boston City Hospital, Visiting 
Physician Boston Lying-in Hospital. Pre- 
sented in 173 Case Histories. Octavo, il- 
lustrated, postpaid $5.00. 


This book is a record of a successful pro- 
fessional life, presenting in a practical and 
scholarly manner a wide experience as phy- 
sician, teacher and consultant. The book 
sets forth the principles which should govern 
the ethics and hygiene of family life. 


OBSTETRICS 


Second Edition, by Dr. Robert L. DeNor- 
mandie, A. B., M. D., F. A. C. S., Assist- 
ant in Obstetrics Harvard Medical School; 
Assistant Physician Boston Lying-in Hos- 
pital; Surgeon to the Gynecological De- 
partment of the Boston Dispensary. Pre- 
sented in 76 actual Case Histories. Octavo, 
516 pages, price postpaid $5.00. 


The first chapters of Dr. DeNormandie’s 
book deal with Diagnosis of Pregnancy, Nor- 
mal Pregnancy, the Hygiene of Pregnancy. 
The final chapter is upon the Care of the 
New-born Baby. The main body of the book 
consists of groups of actual cases, chosen to 
present every phase and complication, each 
group followed by a Summary in which the 
lessons of that group are set forth as in a 
conference. Dr. DeNormandie’s _ book 
throughout is a plea for more detailed and 
more intelligent care of the expectant mother. 
This book deals practically with a subject 
fundamental to Community Health, and a 
future National Welfare. 


GENERAL MEDICINE 


Illustrating the Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Treatment of Disease, presented in 100 ac- 
tual Case Histories, with a final chapter 
upon Drug ‘Treatment, by Richard C. 
Cabot, M. D., Assistant Professor of Clin- 
ical Medicine, Harvard Medical School. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
price postpaid $3.00. 


Dr. Cabot’s purpose in writing this book, 
whose usefulness has been proved by suc- 
cessive editions, is well stated by him in the 
Preface: “In the present Edition I am less 
limited as to space, and have, therefore, 
gone into the Prognosis and Treatment— 
what the patient and his family want—more 
thoroughly.” The 100 actual cases were se- 
lected to cover the Field of General Medi- 
cine. Following the actual history in each 
Case is a series of questions and answers. 
A similar plan is followed under Prognosis. 
The subject of Treatment is fully given, not 
only as applied to this Case, but to similar 
Cases, the ordinary variations being noted. 
Dr. Cabot’s power to present a subject so 
that all may understand is well-known. His 
book presents the cases as they present thern- 
selves, at first in the form of puzzles to be 
solved, the manner of their solution being 
carefully and plainly given. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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NEUROSYPHILIS, MODERN SYSTEMATIC Dracne 
SIs AND ‘TREATMENT 


presented in 137 Case Histories, by Dr. E 
E. Southard, M. D., Sc. D., and H. C. So! 


omon, M. D. Octavo, illustrated, 49! 
pages, price postpaid $5.00. 
This volume is officially Monograp! 


No. 2, of the Psychopathic Hospital, Bosto 
The excellent Introduction to this volume bi 
James Jackson Putnam, M. D., begins witi 
the following sentence: “It is a priviles 
to be allowed to write a word of introduc 
tion to a book which so richly fulfils its funa 
tion as does this volume on the manifold dis 
orders classified under Neurosyphilis, a sua 
ject of which the importance for the welfar 
of society is found to loom larger the mor: 
deeply its mysteries are probed.” 

There is no method comparable to that « 
actual Case Histories for presenting this sub‘ 
ject clearly to all the parties concerned. Ne 
is there any source of such cases to be com 
pared with the Psychopathic Hospital 
Boston. j 


Tue ALLEN TREATMENT OF DIABETES 4 
With a Series of Graduated Diets, bx 
Louis Webb Hill, M. D., and Rena S&! 
Eckman, Dietitian to the Massachusett: 
General Hospital, with an Introduction by 
Richard C. Cabot, M. D. Third Edition: 
twentieth thousand, price postpaid $1.50' 


The testimony of Medical authorities (Se« 
Dr. Joslin’s Preface to his exhaustive work 
on Diabetes) to the inestimable value of Dr 
Allen’s work, and to the fact that by it, mor- 
tality from Diabetes has been very largely 
decreased, the repeated orders for this book 
from many physicians, who give its Die) 
Lists to their patients, and the very many 
testimonials received both from physician: 
and patients of the life- ~saving value of this 
little volume, are a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of this book as they are a sufficient rea- 
son for its large sale. 


PULMONARY’ TUBERCULOSIS 


By Dr. Edward O. Otis, M. D. (Harvard) 
Professor of Pulmonary Diseases and Cli 
matology Tufts College Medical School 
Boston; formerly Visiting and Consulting 
Physician to the Massachusetts State Sani- 
torium, (Rutland); Fellow and Forme: 
President of the American Climatologica! 
and Clinical Association; Corresponding 
Member of the International Tuberculosis 
Institute; Consulting Physician to the Bos: 
ton Dispensary, etc. On press, Second Edi- 


tion, Revised and Enlarged. Octavo, il- 
lustrated, price postpaid $3.50. 
In the New Edition, ‘Dr. Otis has 


thoroughly revised and much enlarged his 
book, the merit of which is well-established. 
The results of the “Framingham Survey ”, 
for which the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has given a second one hundred 
thousand dollars, is thoroughly given in thi: 
new edition. Actual Cases of patients of! 
every age and condition, exhibiting every} 
varying system of Tuberculosis are giver 
throughout the book. To all sufferers, and 


_to all interests in this warfare now univer- 


sally waged, Dr. Otis’ work will be an in- 
valuable help. 


W. M. Leonarp, Publisher, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Jij-writer adds, in an appendix, freedom “to 
s/liberate and make known the religion of 
» | Jesus, recognizing it whether labeled by his 
|, apmame or not,” “freedom to serve the com- 
4} munity rather than itself,” “ freedom to or- 
“\4) ganize democraticaily with the right of self- 
»| determination, each member having one 
‘| wote,” “freedom to work for whatever con- 
} cerns human welfare, abolishing the distinc- 
‘tion between secular and sacred.” 


4} A problem with which one chapter of the 
% foregoing book is concerned is the general 

di subject of a monograph by the authors of 
is) The Country Church, published a few years 
4 ago. The 6,000 ‘rural churches investigated 
8) were located in Ohio, where one of the co- 
4) authors has recently been doing special work. 
/ The investigation showed an over-supply of 
rural churches in the state, with the conse- 
% quence that individual congregations are 
“ff small and weak, being served by absentee 

tj) ministers whose efforts were divided and 
‘) whose tenure of service was brief, while 
% defective overhead organization added to the 
J difficulties of the situation. 

The cure is to be found, in the authors’ 
judgment, in a better program, a better min- 
istry, better and non-sectarian support, re- 
arrangement of circuits, more resident minis- 
} ters, inter-church cooperation, and commun- 
# ity churches. Social experiments in federated 
‘) churches are the subject of two chapters, 
/ while agricultural cooperation as a sine qua 
“} non of improved rural life, upon which 
"s} depends better country churches, receives 
'@ special attention. A multitude of carefully 
worked out charts with a modicum of ex- 
planatory text completes a valuable volume 
for the specialist in this field. 


l 


By way of inspiration rather than of pro- 
gram for organization The Church Year- 
Book of Social Justice, edited by the Society 
of the Companions of the Holy Cross, is to be 
commended not only to the religious but to 
the general reader, who may here find a 
symposium of characteristic, and to the con- 
servative church member of today, discon- 
certing, utterances of the early Christian 
fathers and later leaders cheek by jow! with 
similar statements by secular writers and 
thinkers—on questions of private property, 
| justice, charity, and brotherhood, while the 
i more personal religious note is not omitted. 


The final volume under review is a collec- 
tion of papers delivered at the last annual 
congress of the Episcopal church, dealing 
principally with topics in which the general 
reader will be less interested than in one or 
two particular sections. In the first of these 
the need of an American labor party is dis- 
cussed by Dr. Percy Stickney Grant of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York; Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch of Greenwich House, New 
York, and B. Preston Clark of Boston... In 
this connection says Mrs, Simkhovitch, 
“What we have to deal with as every day 
facts is the grim determination of capital to 
hang on to private property at all cost and 
also the growing purpose of the workers to 
control industry. It is the business of those 
of us who still call ourselves Christian to 
‘apply to this problem our only guide—the 
law of love... This .... spirit of love 
calls upon us to condemn the violence of 
capital as we condemn the violence of an- 
archy. It calls upon us to withstand violence, 
not by repression—the breeder of violence— 
but by justice. It calls upon us to put our 
Christianity into practice by the insistence on 
a Christian social program and to this end 
to make of this Christian consciousness a 
definite political issue. If we separate 
religion from politics, we abandon religion.” 

Of the functions of the episcopate in a 
democracy, the Rev. J. H. Melish of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, says, “The epis- 
copate is itself to be democratized ... .The 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
OFFERS 

a two year course of training with three months preparatory to graduates of 

colleges whose work has included courses in elementary science. 


Also a three year course of training in all branches of nursing, including public 
health, for graduates of accredited high schools. A few vacancies exist in the 
class now, and a new class will be admitted early in June. 


For further 


information apply to 


the Director, School of Nursing, 


Presbyterian Hospital, 70th Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing co-operates with 


Yhe Department of Nursing and Health of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University 


in offering a five year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science and 
to a diploma in nursing. Students who have completed one or more years of 
college work are admitted to advanced stending. 
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second function of the episcopate in a de- 
mocracy is to make the church democratic... . 
The third function of the episcopate in a 
democracy is to make the democracy demo- 
cratic .... The church that becomes identi- 
fied with the things of this world, money, 
property, privilege, is destined to fall the 
moment the axe of democracy. is laid at its 
root. The church that serves, even though 
it die, will live in the new democracy....I 
have confidence that the church of God will 
be the same tree that has stood through the 
centuries, but it will be of larger girth, and 
wider reach of limb and richer fruitage; and 
that the leaves of this tree will be for the 
healing of the nations.” F.-M. Croucu. 
THE. GRAIL OF, LIFE hare 
An Anthology on Heroic Death and Im- 
mortal Life, by John Haynes Holmes 
and Lillian Brown-Olf. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 300 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $2.25. 


The object of this book is not to bring 
together a complete collection of the best 
things that have been said in verse or prose 
on its inspiring theme, but a selection ade- 
quate to illustrate the universality of cer- 
tain fundamental beliefs and consolations. 
The effort, which Mr. Holmes mentions in 
his preface, to exclude mawkish sentimen- 
tality and intelligent but uninspired piety 
has, on the whole, been successful—though 
obviously tastes differ. Commenced while 
the prospect of success for a victory of 
idealism in the war was at its lowest, the 
work received new impetus from the dis- 
integration of optimism in many sensitive 
minds which came with the armistice and 
its revelation of suffering the world over. 
In our present disappointments and ques- 


tionings, we shall do well to keep before 
us the vision of an earlier generation as 
voiced by Charles Dickens: “I see a beauti- 
ful city and a brilliant people rising out 
of this abyss, and, in their struggles to be 
truly free, in their triumphs and defeats, 
through long, long years to come, I see the 
evil of this time, and of the previous time 
of which this is the natural birth, grad- 
ually making expiation for itself and wear- 


ing out.” Bias 
4 * * 
THE Morar Basis of Democracy 
By Arthur »Twining Hadley. Yale Uni- 


versity Press. 206 pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.95. 


These Sunday morning talks no doubt 
have inspired those who heard them; and 
thousands of Yale students and graduates 
will be glad to have them in permanent 
form. The outsider may, however, be for- 
given for experiencing surprise that the 
president of a great university can “get 
away” in his prepared addresses with so 
little original thought. This is not to say 
that there are not -passages that give clear- 
cut, elegant and forceful interpretations of 
widely held beliefs and ideas. The direct- 
ness with which in many cases the discus- 
sion of an ethical concept is related to the 
student and his problems give a practical 
value to otherwise somewhat colorless dis- 
sertations. [here is evident in them not 
only scholarship but a warm sense of fel- 
lowship. 

The eighteen papers which make up the 
book are divided into two groups, under the 
general headings of Ethics of Citizenship 
and Ethics of Leadership. The “ democracy ” 
in the title of the book is only faintly . re- 
lated to its contents, ; Beis 
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A Man for the Ages 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE says in 
New York Times: 


It is not Lincoln the reformer nor Lincoln the statesman that 
we think of when we read A MAN FOR THE AGES, but rather 
it is Lincoln the human being, as he appeared among the neigh- 
bors and friends with whom he lived, when the great purposes of 
his life were being formed and when Providence was fitting him 
to achieve those purposes. Mr. Bacheller’s novel is exceedingly 
welcome. 

For Sale at all Stores. Price $1.75 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers 


Abraham Lincoln the Christian 
By WILLIAM J. JOHNSON 
“It will be a classic in the Lives of Lincoln library.” 
—Rev. A. N. Keigwin, D.D., New York City. 


ILLUSTRATED. NET, $1.00 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


A vivid and historically accurate account of the writing and 
delivery of that classic of all times. ; 


ILLUSTRATED. NET, $1.00 
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(Continued from page 553) 

imposed duty towards wounded Europe cannot be abruptly 
ended by withdrawing from the theater and leaving the pa- 
tient belted on the operating table. When doctors disagree 
on major operations they can at least agree not to let the 
patient die while they hold their consultation, and they can 
agree on palliatives which will reduce his suffering pending 
a decision. This is the situation in Europe now. The United 
States is the only great nation with a surplus of cash, a surplus 
of materials, a surplus of energy. It is the only nation that 
can materially help in alleviating distress wherever it exists. 

The catastrophe of unrest and economic disintegration still 
throws new victims at our feet; we must help all these. But 
no less important is it systematically to transform our services 
of first aid into services of reconstruction, of education, of 
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“Bourscore and seven years ago” on February 12th, Abraham 
Lincoln was just entering on man’s estate. 


This, if ever, is a year when the life and message of the great emanci- 
pator should be taken to heart by the plain people of another gener- 


Why not celebrate the day by sending one of the books which carry 
the message to some friend of yours—some immigrant citizen who is 
groping toward a greater realization of American ideals?—some 
employer or labor leader who is facing the vexed problems of indus- 
trial democracy—some social worker or student or public, servant 
to whom it would serve as a fresh draught of inspiration? 
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Abraham Lincoln—As a Man of Letters 
By LUTHER EMERSON ROBINSON, A. M., Professor of English, Monmouth College 
In the wealth of Lincoln Literature there is nothing else like Professor Robinson’s book. It has a human 
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Abraham Lincoln 


(A Play) 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


The “New York Times” says of this drama—the out- 
standing success of the New York theatrical season— 
“A beautiful and stirring thing. You sit enthralled 
as it unfolds, and come away a better citizen.” 
Thirty-two thousand copies of the play in book form 
have already been sold. $1.25 net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 


By LORD CHARNWOOD, the Author to whom 
Drinkwater dedicated his play 


Abraham Lincoln 
5TH PRINTING, $3.00 NET 
“Masterly . . . not a mere biography, but a history of Lincoln 
and of his era.”’—WN, Y. Tribune. 
“Delightful not to say brilliant.’—Springfield Republican. 
HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
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quality. The author approaches his subject with a ripe equipment and writes with a loving under- 
standing The generous appendix embraces all of Lincoln’s most famous addresses, letters and state 
papers. 
A Book for Every American’s Library 
PRICE, $1.50 NET 
Publishers THE REILLY & LEE COMPANY Chicago 
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rejuvenation—for in the life of nations a process of renaissance? 
is as natural as one of decay and death. The whole program: 
of the life-line requires amplification by some program analo- 
gous to that of after-care when a flood has swept towns and! 
villages or a fire has consumed a flourishing city; there is: 
the program of repatriation and home building—with an eye 
always to the needs of the next as well as the present gen-. 
eration; of vocational direction to make the most of the eco- 
nomic opportunities that remain; of health improvement by 
education and by preventive work based on accurate diagnosis; 
of spiritual encouragement so that outside aid may ‘not pauper- 
ize but, on the contrary, fan the natural desire for self-help 
and self-advancement. All these tasks our work in Europe} 
and the Near East has already attempted. ‘They need to be 
seen through. 


